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Present Tendencies im Teaching Freshman 


BY PROFESSOR ARLEY B. SHOW, LELAND STANFORD, JUNIOR, UNIVERSITY. 


Among the vital problems of the American col- 
lege, the first-year student is one of the most seri- 
ous and most persistent.*, Numerically he forms the 
largest single unit in the student body; practically, 
he is the most difficult to teach. He needs training 
and discipline, direction and inspiration, good coun- 
sel and patient friendliness. College teachers the 
country over are deeply conscious of their duty and 
their opportunity; and there is everywhere manifest 
a resolute endeavor to get back to the old-time ideal 
of a closer personal bond between student and 
teacher as a necessary ground of any adequate teach- 
ing. Whatever the special field of his labor, the first 
year of college should teach the student how to 
study, broaden his outlook over the realm of learn- 
ing, quicken his interest, and go a long way toward 
making him master of himself. The subjects he 
pursues have no magic power to work these results; 
but the studies plus the men who teach them and the 
other worthy contacts and associations of college life 
should somehow be able to kindle a flame which would 
not readily go out. 

Against this confessedly ideal background I want 
to trace in broad outline the present situation with 
reference to the history work of college freshmen. 
Instruction in history has come into college education 
so recently that we are yet in the experimental stage ; 
nobody pretends to know any too much about it. 
History, too, is not the easiest subject in the curricu- 
lum to teach; it might fairly be regarded the hardest. 
It makes heavy demands on industry, intelligence, 
and sound judgment. At its best history is a dis- 
cipline for mature minds, not for youth. It needs 
all the arts of the pedagog, all the wisdom of the 
good counsellor, to adapt historical instruction to 
the capacities of the young men and women who 


1A paper read before the Pacific Coast Branch of the 
American Historical Association, at Stanford University, 
Cal., November 27, 1915. A questionnaire was sent out to 
about thirty representative institutions, to which replies 
came from the following: Chicago, Cornell, Harvard, North- 
western, Princeton, Stanford, Syracuse, Vassar, Western 
Reserve College for Women, and the State universities of 
California, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Oregon, Texas, Virginia, and Washington. No 
attempt is made to cite this evidence in detail. 

2R. J. Aley, “ The College and the Freshman” (“ School 
and Society,” II, 152-154); R. M. Butler, “The Freshman 
Year” (“Educational Review,” XLVII, 406-410); “ Prob- 
lems of the Freshman Course” (History TEACHER’s MaGa- 
ZINE, I, 152); R. E. Jones, “ The Relations of School and 
College” (“Educational Review,’ XVIII, 467-478). 


fill our college class-rooms. These conditions call 
for open-minded devotion in an uncommon degree; 
they are also a perpetual challenge to the best ideals 
of history teachers. 


I. 


First to be considered is the question whether the 
secondary schools are furnishing to the colleges 
students well equipped to handle college history. In 
the main, the answer which comes from the field is a 
negative one. A rather general dissatisfaction pre- 
vails as to the product the schools turn out and pass 
on to the college. Here are a few characteristic re- 
plies to a recent questionnaire: 

“The absence of good work in school is generally 
easier to detect than its presence.”* ‘* Would just as 
lief have a student who has not studied history in the 
high school.”* “Of little value and often a real 
hindrance to the acquisition of a proper viewpoint 
and interest.’”° ‘On the informational side, high 
school work seems to have left practically no de- 
posit.”’® 

These comments are fairly typical and need not be 
multiplied. Whether justly or unjustly, college in- 
structors rather generally feel that high school gradu- 
ates come into their classes with little historical knowl- 
edge, small power to handle materials, and feeble ca- 
pacity for hard intellectual effort. 

Many of the causes lie close to the surface and are 
the mutual concern of school and college. If the 
high school teaches the students, the college teaches 
the teachers. The school may well say to the college 
or the university, “Give us good teachers, and we 
will give you good students,” University workers 
are recognizing the justice of this retort courteous 
and are loyally accepting the obligation. In that 
direction the outlook is hopeful. 

There is also the perennial question of entrance 
examinations in history. The conditions are mainly 
chaotic."" Some institutions require one subject for 
entrance, some another, many make no requirement at 
all. Some accept one subject for entrance credit, 
some another, some any history subject that is offered, 


3 Professor Charles H. Haskins (Harvard). 

4 Professor F. H. Hodder (University of Kansas). 

6 Professor N. M. Trenholme (University of Missouri). 

®Miss Eleanor Ferris (Western Reserve College for 
Women). 

7V. Prettyman, “ The Lack of Uniformity in the History 


Requirements for Admission to College.” (“ Educational 
Review,” XLII, 516-518.) 
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if up to standard. In such a bedlam of conflicting 
usages, the schools cannot know what to do. To fit 
for one college means possibly to unfit for all others. 
College instructors also are fully cognizant of the 
situation, and there is a pronounced demand for a 
way out. 

Two lines of action promising relief lie open be- 
fore the colleges in this matter: strict adherence to 
fixed entrance requirements in history, with the 
necessary adjustment of college courses to such re- 
quirements, or entrance credits for any good work 
in high school history, with corresponding adjust- 
ment of college courses to such a policy. The first- 
named expedient has the virtues of simplicity and 
economy. If for example all colleges would require 
Ancient History for entrance and follow it with a 
freshman course in Medieval and Modern History, 
the correlation would be perfect; likewise in any 
similar combination. But the tendencies of the times 
seem not to be in that direction. The schools and 
colleges of to-day will not sacrifice breadth and 
liberality for simplicity and economy. If the high 
schools were merely or mainly fitting schools, the 
method of fixed requirements might suffice; but the 
business of fitting for college is an ever-diminishing 
function of the American high school; it has a larger 
task. 

The other expedient has more to commend it. Un- 
der its terms fixed requirements would disappear. 
Each school would teach such history subjects as it 
chose; the college would accept the offering at par 
value. No preference would be given; no pressure 
would be used. A stricter insistence on standards 
would supersede the playing of favorites among the 
high school courses in history. The drift of present 
usage in our schools seems clearly in this direction. 
In the whole field of secondary instruction fixed re- 
quirements are yielding to a broader policy, in his- 
tory among the rest.* The new way involves diffi- 
culties, as did the old; but they are not insuperable, 
and the gains are large. 

For one thing, the more liberal policy encourages 
the schools to maintain as many history courses as 
possible—a significant gain at the present moment 
when history is so heavily under fire from the camp 
of so-called “ practical” subjects. 

The colleges should be consistent, either refusing 
recognition to all high school electives, or granting 
equal rights to all. If a committee of college men 
prescribe such a program of studies as is laid down 
in the Report of the Committee of Seven, the col- 
leges should give credit to any good piece of work 
done under the terms of that program. Such a solu- 
tion means additional burdens for the college; but I 
hope to show later on that the burden can be borne. 

The colleges should also be reasonable in their de- 
mands as to the attainments of high school gradu- 

8C. D. Kingsley, “The Report of the Committee on the 
Articulation of High School and College.” (New England 
Association, “ Proceedings,” 1912, 667-673.) ‘“ History for 


College Entrance.” (History TEACHER’s Macazine, IV, 
108.) 


ates. High school teachers complain that we expect 
too much,’ and I fear we do. It has lately been shown 
that less than forty per cent. of the candidates who 
take the College Entrance Examination Board’s ex- 
aminations in history get a grade of sixty on a scale 
of one hundred.*® In part this pitiful showing is 
due to poor teaching; but in part it seems due to 
false standards. A careful study of the questions set 
by the Board in 1910 convinces me that altogether 
too much is expected.** The questions in history 
would tax the powers of college graduates, if dealt 
with in any adequate way. Most of them predicate 
an ability to analyze, generalize and interpret far 
beyond the capacity of the high school student. 
Doubtless the schools can do much better than they 
are doing, and they need to be urged to it. But the 
colleges may well show patience and moderation at 
this point. If our higher institutions will send well- 
trained teachers into the schools, back them up in 
their work, and give generous recognition to the re- 
sults they achieve, a great step will have been taken 
towards necessary correlation. 


II. 


In the field of college history for freshmen three 
large aspects of the situation at once come into view: 
the ends to be sought, the courses to be offered, and 
the methods of instruction to be used. 

The ideal ends of college history, I take it, are 
identical with the ideal ends of education in general; 
but who at this moment shall say what they are?™ 
Each one puts into the conventional phrases such 
content as he will. In the case of the history stu- 
dent we need not perplex ourselves overmuch with 
these weightier matters of the law. A clear ma- 
jority of college undergraduates pursue historical 
studies simply for general culture. Of the remain- 
der a clear majority purpose to become teachers of 


9D. S. Muzzey, “The Problem of Correlating the Work 
in History in the Elementary School, High School and Col- 
lege.” (Association of History Teachers of Middle States 
and Maryland, “ Minutes of the Fourth Annual Conven- 
tion,” 1906, 13-28.) Harriet A. Tuell, “ How Far Does the 
High School Course in History Fit for the College History 
Course?” (History TeAcnEeR’s MAGAzine, VI, 272-277.) 
J. R. Angell, “The Duplication of School Work by the Col- 
lege.” (“School Review,” XXI, 1-10.) 

10“ College Extrance Examination Board’s Questions and 
the Rating of Candidates.” (History Tracner’s Maga- 
ZINE, IV, 256-259.) Edgar Dawson, “ Mortality in History 
Examinations and Its Causes.” (History TEACHER'S 
MAGAZINE, IV, 259-262.) 

11“ June Examination Papers in History, . . 
(History TEACHER’s MAGAZINE, II, 10-11.) 


12G, B, Adams, “The College Teaching of History.” 
(History TeAcHeR’s MAGazine, I, 9-10.) C. H. Hayes, 
“History in the College Course.” (“Educational Re- 
view,” XLI, 217-231.) Eleanor L. Lord, “ Methods of 
Stimulating and Testing the Work of History Students in 
Colleges.” (Association of History Teachers of Middle 
States and Maryland, “ Minutes of Fifth Annual Conven- 
tion,” 1907, 25-37.) O. H. Williams, “Standards for 


. 1910.” 


Judging History Instruction.” (History Teacner’s MAGA- 
ZINE, VI, 235-241.) 
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history in the schools. Only a remnant—very small 
but very honorable—look forward to specialization in 
the stricter sense. 

Manifestly, the elementary instruction in history 
should adjust itself to these basic facts. It should 
do its best for the student to whom historical train- 
ing is but an incident in his intellectual growth; it 
should provide the best possible equipment for the 
teacher of history in the schools; it should lay secure 
foundations for the history specialist. The practi- 
cal question is whether any general course or courses 
inclusive of all the groups of students can meet their 
varying needs in a competent way. In either direc- 
tion the problem of the freshman course is complex: 
it must include students with all sorts of preparation 
or none at all; it must include students with diverse 
interests and plans for the future. If successful, 
such a course must find the middle ground on which 
these conflicting demands are most nearly recon- 
ciled; it must set for itself ends which are of the 
highest average utility to them all. Clearly such 
ends will need to be broad, general, and easily dis- 
cernible, in order to meet the issues of the case. 

It is easy to define these a priori conditions, but 
hard to live up to them or tell how to live up to them. 
But certain general truths seem plain and essential. 
The freshman courses will serve their purpose in 
so far as they impart sound historical knowledge, 
give elementary training in the processes of histori- 
cal study, and create a taste for such study in the 
future. That intangible but altogether vital entity 
which we call “ historical-mindedness”’ is, after all, 
the ideal goal of all our striving. To the hard-work- 
ing, patient teacher it may indeed appear to be a 
flying goal, often only a wraith in the clouds; but he 
does not despair. Faint, though pursuing, he follows 
his vision, and makes it the guiding criterion of his 
daily tasks. Sound knowledge, practical power, per- 
sistent interest—these are the ends he seeks. 

Freshman history therefore may not be too techni- 
cal and restricted; nor may it be too general and 
purely informational. It should be solid and exact- 
ing, claiming the respect always due to hard work. 
In matter and in method the course should be able 
to satisfy the larger needs of all the members of the 
class. Whether they all should do precisely the same 
work, regardless of their divergent aims and_in- 
terests, is a question of method in teaching. The 
tendency of to-day is certainly toward individual 
teaching in the fullest measure possible. 


As to the subjects best adapted to historical in- 
struction in the freshman year, there is yet wide 
divergence in theory and in practice.’* Returns from 
twenty of our larger institutions show the order of 
preference to be as follows: English History given 


13In addition to the replies from individual instructors, 
the following articles may be cited: “Problems of the 
en Course.” (History TEACHER’s Magazine, I, 

152.) R. W. Kelsey, “ Recent Changes in the Teaching of 
History,” etc. (History Treacuer’s Magazine, VI, 207- 


as a freshman subject in twelve institutions; Medi- 
eval and Modern History, in eight; Ancient History, 
in seven; American History (usually Colonial), in 
six; Medieval History, in four; Modern History, in 
three; General History, in three; Ancient and Medi~ 
eval History, in one. These figures represent a lim- 
ited inquiry; but I think them fairly typical, Eng- 
lish History has the lead in the list over any other 
subject; but if we add to the combined Medieval and 
Modern History course the separate courses in these 
fields, there is a marked preponderance for Conti- 
nental History, and this result is in accord with in- 
formation from other sources. The preference of 
Medieval and Modern History and English His- 
tory over the other two conventional “ blocks” in 
the curriculum arises largely, I take it, from the 
prevalence of a reverse order of choice in the high 
schools. Far more students elect Ancient History 
and American History in the schools than the other 
two fields; and this fact naturally determines the main 
direction of freshman courses in colleges. Ancient 
History continued to hold a strong place among first- 
year courses, partly, no doubt, because of its close 
affiliation with the classical departments, partly be- 
cause it is definitely preferred for historical train- 
ing. American History has a fair degree of recogni- 
tion; but it also has to meet some pronounced opposi- 
tion as a subject for freshmen. In the returns from 
my questionnaire all the institutions offering Ameri- 
can History for freshmen are western universities. 
General History is represented by three institutions, 
two of them women’s colleges, although certain others 
show a tendency toward the same type of work. 
Broadly speaking, the evidence does not indicate any 
disposition to use the General Course in place of 
more limited areas for freshman instruction. 

Out of these facts arises the question of correlating 
the freshman course with the work done in the schools. 
If the college gives but one history course for fresh- 
men, such correlation must be very imperfect. If 
the college offers a number of elementary subjects, 
effective correlation is in its own hands. Unfortu- 
nately the subject matter of history does not provide 
so obvious a sequence of teaching processes as certain 
other branches of learning; but all the more, history 
teachers should seek to establish the best possible 
order of logical development. Where a number of 
courses are open to first-year students, it should be 
possible for them to arrange history programs with- 
out wasteful duplication of earlier school work; it 
should be possible, too, to progress in respect to 
methods of instruction from high school standards to 
college standards. All this, of course, on the as- 
sumption that the secondary school discharges its 
function in a satisfactory way. Until that ideal is 


210.) A.C. Krey, “ Introductory Courses in History at the 
University of Texas.” (History TrAcHER’s MAGAZINE, 
III, 123-125.) H. M. Stephens, “ Courses in History in the 
Junior Colleges.” (History TEACHER’s Magazine, IV, 
153-155.) N. M. Trenholme, “The Introductory History 
Course at the University of Missouri.” (History Tracu- 
ERB’s MAGAZINE, III, 6-7.) 
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reached, the college must of necessity correct the de- 
fects of school studies in such ways as it is able; and 
such correction must often go to the extent of teach- 
ing a subject over again. Duplication cannot be 
regarded as superfluous, if it stands for distinct in- 
crease in knowledge, wisdom and power. 

On the one hand, then, the college has to be guided 
in its selection of subject by its relations with the 
schools. On the other, it should pay some heed to 
the diverse plans and interests of its freshman stu- 
dents. Whether history majors should enter separate 
classes from the other members of the freshman 
group, or receive special attention in the general 
courses, or have special courses of their own in addi- 
tion to the general course—these are matters of policy 
as to which opinion and usage differ greatly. In 
general the tendency is, not to begin any differentia- 
tion of work until a later point in the curriculum; but 
much is to be said for the contrary view. In one 
particular all good opinion is agreed, that the small 
group of history majors in any elementary course 
should not be permitted to dominate the policy of the 
class; there must be the endeavor to get the greatest 
good of the greatest number. 

With all these provisos in mind, one may say that 
the tendency to give first place to European History 
seems sound and wholesome. Judgments will vary 
widely at this point. But on the whole the move- 
ment in that direction has behind it the weight of 
experience as well as the strength of good theory. 
The less a subject is taught in the schools, the more 
claim it has, other things being equal, to be taught 
in the elementary college course. European History, 
broadly conceived, is the necessary foundation of all 
good work in any other field. These are the guide- 
posts in the whole situation. 


IV. 


Next, in respect to the methods of instruction, there 
is a growing consensus of opinion among college 
teachers. Certain cardinal truths appear very clear. 
Methods of instruction are not to be carried up from 
the high school or brought down from the university ; 
they are to grow out of the distinctive character of 
college work itself. The tasks of freshmen are to be 
laid out precisely, with clearly fixed metes and bounds 
and with all necessary aid to understanding. Em- 
phasis is to fall on straight thinking rather than on 
the acquisition facts; the student is to become in 
a real way his own historian. The development of 
power in the student is to come through the maxi- 
mum degree of personal participation in the activi- 
ties of the class. Finally the intimate contact of 
student and teacher is the vital thing. 

With such generalities to guide, the first outstand- 
ing feature of present methods in freshman history 
is the conspicuous decline of the lecture system.** 


ing of History in the Colleges and Universities of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland” (History Teacner’s MAGAZINE, 
VI, 207-210), where a contrary result is reached. 


the instrument of elementary class teaching. In many 
institutions it has almost wholly given way to other 
methods. Being the product of long experience, this 
change is truly significant. College men quite com- 
monly regard the lecture as a necessary evil, to be 
gotten rid of when possible, not as the ideal way to 
teach. A few advocate the lecture very stoutly; a 
majority seem to hold the other way. For the lee- 
ture it is to be said, first, that it covers ground bet- 
ter than any other method; second, that it most effec- 
tively brings into play the personality and special 
gifts of the instructor. But these merits do not coun- 
terbalance the demerits of the lecture method as a 
whole. 

Step by step the lecture has given place to the com- 
bined lecture and quiz in all possible proportions, 
Of the twenty-one institutions contributing to the 
materials for the paper, thirteen employ the lecture 
and quiz combined; three use the lecture occasionally; 
two not at all; and one uses the lecture alone. Here 
we meet the most significant change in recent prac- 
tice. The new-fashioned quiz is only the old-fash- 
ioned recitation rechristened and amended to suit the 
times. Practically everywhere history teachers break 
up their large freshman classes into quiz sections, 
averaging twenty to twenty-five members each. The 
sections meet from once to four or five times a week, 
and are taught by professors, regular instructors, or 
graduate assistants. Class-work is based sometimes 
on the lectures, sometimes on the collateral reading, 
sometimes on a definite test; in any event there re- 
sults a familiar discussion or recitation quite of the 
old-time type. Many other teaching devices find place 
in greater or less degree—frequent short written 
quizzes, map-drawing, oral reports, written reports, 
and divers others. All such efforts aim to render the 
work direct, intimate, practical—to make the student 
a doer of the word and not a hearer only; and the 
method justifies itself in solid returns. The over- 
crowded freshman class no longer has terrors for the 
instructor who can organize it into quiz section 
squads. It is proving practicable, also, to follow 
some definite principle in such groupings. Some 
instructors teach men and women in separate sections; 
others segregate the history majors and give them 
special treatment; others maintain one or more sec- 
tions for students preparing to teach and lay stress 
on the pedagogical aspects. All these devices help 
toward the best results. The quiz-section plan in- 
volves some additional expense; but this need not 
be a serious hindrance. A class of three hundred 
students can be handled in ten quiz sections meet- 
ing once a week with the services of two assistants 
teaching an hour a day each, or twice a week with 
two assistants teaching two hours a day each, and 
so on. The quiz section appears to have come to 
stay, and it should be given the freedom of the 
house in no uncertain way. 

As corollarics to the quiz-section regime, sundry 
other aids to good teaching are well established, first 


The lecture persists, but practically never alone, as 
14 Compare R. W. Kelsey, “ Recent Changes in the Teach- 
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of all the collateral reading.*® All our better in- 
stitutions have, of course, adequate libraries and 
usually a satisfactory equipment of necessary ap- 
pliances for history teaching—reading rooms, maps, 
lanterns, and the like. The evidence impresses one 
with the faithful, intelligent use of these resources 
on the part of history teachers. Quite uniformly 
reference reading is required as an essential part of 
the work, although naturally the amount required, 
the forms of test, and much else vary widely from 
college to college or man to man. Duplicate copies 
of standard works are supplied to meet the demand. 
Chicago University goes a step farther and rents to 
the student at a nominal fee a set of the essential 
books for a given course. Very generally the in- 
structors keep check on the collateral reading by 
such expedients as reading notes, written quizzes, 
oral quizzes, set papers, and so on. At every point 
the student is made to feel that he reads in order 
to know, not merely to be done with a formal task. 
In the matter selected for collateral reading, source 
documents receive an increasing emphasis. Instruc- 
tors no longer have any illusions about “ teaching 
history from the sources” in elementary classes; 
but all the more they strive to utilize this wealth 
of materials in a supplementary way. The habitual 
use of the source-book, the study of limited prob- 
lems from source extracts, and similar methods, are 
employed to bring the student into direct touch with 
the fundamental facts of his subject. The future 
is likely to see more of this type of work rather than 
less. 

In one form or another written work everywhere 
has its place—lecture notes, reading notes, map- 
making, special reports, outlines, tables, themes, 
bibliographies, and modest thesis investigations, all 
enter into the task. And all reveal the purpose not 
to impart information but to develop skill and power. 
These routine products are so many evidences of the 
student’s progress along the great highway of learn- 
ing—or it may be his far-away approach to it. 
Most commonly in use among these types of written 
work is the set paper; then map-work, reading notes, 
and so on down the line. Written examinations are 
more or less frequent, with a noticeable tendency to 
make them less prominent, a natural result where 
the recitation comes to the front. 

With the return of the recitation there has also 
come back in a measure its running mate, the text- 
book. But not in the unquestioned supremacy of 
the olden times. The text is rarely used alone, but 
commonly in connection with an outline or syllabus 
or something of that sort. The syllabus figures very 
largely and renders valuable service as a definite and 
concrete measure of the work to be done. The syllabi 
put out by various college instructors over the 


18 H. D. Foster, “ How to Use a Syllabus in College,” ete. 
(Association of History Teachers of Middle States and 
Maryland, “ Minutes Seventh Annual Convention,” 35-45.) 
H. L. Koopman, “How Students Actually Read.” (“ Edu- 
cational Review,” XXXIII, 563-569.) 


country give luminous testimony to the scope and 
solidity of the new history teaching. 

On the more personal side two agencies call for 
mention as having great possibilities in them; the 
first being the preceptorial system at Princeton.**® 
Princeton has no history classes for freshmen; but 
the idea is easily applicable to freshman teaching. 
Under the plan of preceptorships, the students meet 
regularly with the instructor in groups of four or 
five to confer, read together, and discuss together the 
problems of their study. It lays heavy burdens 
on the teacher, but it pays large dividends in re- 
turn. As a variation on the idea, at Harvard the 
elementary history students organize voluntary clubs 
of eight or ten members each to meet for the read- 
ing of papers, discussion, and the like. Even bet- 
ter than the preceptorial system, perhaps, is the 
personal conference. To a surprising degree his- 
tory teachers, even in the largest universities, try 
to meet the individual student now and then, to 
listen to his problems, guide him in his studies, and 
establish a direct relation with him as a man. Often 
such conference work falls to lower instructors and 
assistants, but in a gratifying measure it is assumed 
by the senior members of the teaching staff. And 
nothing in the whole range of history teaching seems 
more fruitful of good results than this personal fel- 
lowship of teacher and taught in their mutual in- 
terests. 

From these diversified experiences of history 
teachers there is also beginning to emerge an ideal 
of elementary instruction which has been, for one 
teacher at least, a vision and a dream during many 
years. Some time ago Professor MacDonald con- 
tributed to the History Tracuer’s Macazine™ an 
article entitled “ An Historical Laboratory ” in which 
he pleaded for more adequate equipment for the 
teaching of college history. And now the historical 
laboratory which he foresaw has begun to appear— 
“a laboratory with ample equipment for individual 
work under supervision, comparable to that given 
in a science laboratory.” At the University of 
Nebraska, Professor Fling maintains such a labora- 
tory for Modern History; at Columbia, Professor 
Hayes uses it in Contemporary History; and doubt- 
less there are others. These are the feeble begin- 
nings of what is likely to prove a new era in his- 
torical instruction. To some of us the historical 
laboratory—a workshop in every sense of the word— 
seems inevitably the next big step in college methods. 
A practical workshop, equipped with all needed re- 
sources and appliances, with regular working hours 


for students, with an instructor always in charge. 


to guide and supervise, with specific tasks to per- 
form and definite results to gain—that is the dream 
which promises to come true. It will come true just 
so rapidly as college authorities make provision for 


ie W, D. Hyde, “The New Standard of College Teach- 
ing.” (History TEACHER’s MaGazine, II, 125-127.) Quotes 
from the report of Professor Allen Johnson on the working 
of the “conference scheme.” 

17 History TEACHER’s MaGazine, I, 73-74. 
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it; and when it has come true, freshman instruction 
in history should gain fifty per cent. in practical 
worth. 


Finally, attention should be directed to the sugges- 
tion, coming from several sources, that the Ameri- 
can Historical Association appoint a committee to re- 
port on the whole business of teaching college his- 
tory. The time seems ripe for such a survey of the 
entire ficld. A comprehensive, representative report 
along these lines would help to clarify the atmos- 
phere and set the seal of approval on the good re- 
sults already attained. It would not secure general 
uniformity in ideals or in methods; but possibly gen- 
eral uniformity is not our pressing need. It would 
make the experience of each the possession of all, 
and that would go far toward the creation of ideal 
standards. I hope the Pacific Coast Branch may lend 


its support to the suggestion of such a special com- 
mittee. 

These are but sketchy outlines of the problem of 
freshman history. They contain nothing radical or 
revolutionary. They have endeavored to show what 
are the vital issues and how the colleges are meeting 
them. Much room remains for progress in every re- 
spect; but future growth must take account of re- 
sults already attained. The freshman will continue 
to be a freshman and will require appropriate hand- 
ling. If we try to understand his actual needs, try 
to give him the work for which he is prepared and 
is able to do, try to create in him the ideals and im- 
pulses of college life at its best, try to make the world 
of historical truth a world worth his knowing, then, 
whatever progress the future may have to show, our 
labors in this day and generation will not have been 
in vain. 


Changing Conceptions im History 


BY PROFESSOR DANA C. MUNRO, PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Historical mindedness has been called the chief 
characteristic of the nineteenth century. Other 
branches of learning borrow freely from history. A 
professor of English literature called attention, a few 
years ago, to the fact that most of the courses offered 
in that subject were courses in history and not in 
literature proper. In teaching art in the universities 
the history is more frequently emphasized than an 
appreciation of art. In architecture the history of 
buildings is one of the most important courses. 
Zoology teaches the “life history” of various ani- 
mals. This list might be greatly extended, because 
each branch of study is permeated, consciously or 
unconsciously, by the historical point of view. “ The 
highest and most delicate compliment which the 
natural sciences pay to history is the adoption of the 
historical method.” History has also been given a 
very prominent position in education and is justly re- 
garded as the basis of the social sciences. ‘ His- 
tory, taught for a directly and immediately useful 
purpose to pupils and the teachers of pupils, is one 
of the necessary features of a sound education in 
democratic citizenship.” 

All this is very flattering, but, occasionally, instead 
of glittering generalities there must arise in the mind 
of every one of us the question of why we study 
history. What does history offer that the other dis- 
ciplines lack? Poor teaching of history in our 
‘schools, sometimes by those whom we have trained, 
is very common and there is an eager searching for 
remedies. This poor teaching arises to a great ex- 
tent from haziness as to the aims, and when we seek 
answers to the definite questions just cited, they are 
many in number, but generally insufficient and fre- 


1 Summary of an address delivered before the History 
Teachers’ Association of the Middle States and Maryland, 
in Philadelphia, November 26, 1915. 


quently contradictory. As we probe more dceply in- 
to the matter, we come to a gradual realization that 
we must first ascertain what is meant by the word 
history. It is necessary to study the matter histori- 
cally. 

Naturally, one thinks of the definitions of history 
which have been framed by workers in this field. 
Let us recall some of them: 

Herodotus described it as a “ narrative of events.” 
Thucydides looked upon it as a “ useful narrative, 
because events will happen again. Bolingbroke 
thought that “history is philosophy teaching by ex- 
amples.” Freeman adopted the opinion that “ history 
is past politics; politics is present history.” Droy- 
sen’s thesis was that “history is humanity becoming 
and being conscious of itself.” Carlyle thought that 
“history is the essence of innumerable biographies.” 
Froude wrote, “history is a voice forever sounding 
across the centuries the laws of right and wrong.” 
This idea has had great currency and is well summed 
up in the familiar phrase, “ Die Weltgeschichte ist 
ein Weltgericht.” Birrell differed widely from some 
of the preceding when he gave his opinion that “ facts 
are not the dross of history, but the true metal, and 
the historian is a worker in that metal. He has 
nothing to do with the practical politics, or with fore- 
casts of the future.” Langlois and Seignobos summed 
up the matter very simply, “history is only the utili- 
zation of documents.” There is little use in continu- 
ing our search. It is evident that there is great di- 
versity of opinion among those who have attempted 
to define history. This has been brought out ad- 
mirably in two papers by members of this association, 
Professor Robinson’s “ History of History,” and Pro- 
fessor Cheyney’s “ What is History?” 

Let us now turn to the addresses of the presidents 
of the American Historical Association for enlighten- 
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ment as to the present-day conception. I shall not 
attempt to summarize these, but merely to indicate 
some points of interest in our search for knowledge. 
Jameson in his address upon the “ American Acta 
Sanctorum” laid stress upon the necessity of study- 
ing the history of the church and the influence of 
religious ideas and ideals upon the development of 
the United States. Adams emphasized the need, of 
separation of fact from hypothesis, as in science. 
Hart called attention to the right and wrong kind of 
imagination, especially in judging motives. Turner, 
in his “ Social Forces in American History,” showed 
the need to rework the history of the United States 
from the point of view afforded by the present and 
to use the contributions of all the other sciences. 
Sloane in the “ Vision and Substance in History,” 
while arguing that we should discard “ threadbare 
words and terms,’ “reject the material which ex- 
plains nothing,” sets forth his own point of view. 
“We know with the reason that past religion, past 
social organization, past economics, past ambitions 
and thirst for power, past dogmas of secular belief, 
that all these enter into history, over and beyond 
politics in its narrow sense of government and ad- 
ministration; or, to invert the statement, we now 
recognize that politics, past or present, is the result- 
ant of these forces and many others, too; in cer- 
tain proportions at one time, in very different ones 
at others.” Roosevelt in his address on “ History as 
Literature,” emphasizes the need of scientific study, 
but also of imagination and art on the part of the 
historian. Dunning in setting forth “ Truth in His- 
tory” made a plea for the historical study of history 
and argument against the “ sundryological ” interpre- 
tations and the tendency to overemphasize recent 
history. McLaughlin last year took as his theme 
“American History and American Democracy,” 
largely a plea for greater attention to the spiritual 
elements in history. 

Evidently, history is a word of ever changing con- 
tent. “Each age studies its history anew, and with 
interest determined by the spirit of the time.” There 
never can be any finality, and therefore, there is al- 
ways a zest in the study of history. 

If we are to profit by the labors of our predeces- 
sors, it is essential that we should understand the 
conceptions of history which have been held in the 
past. This has been recognized by some scholars, 
but little has been done; a few who have written on 
the philosophy of history have contributed something. 
In addition, Langlois in his “ Manuel de Biblio- 
graphie Historique’ gave an excellent sketch of the 
history and organization of historical studies. Jullian 
in the introduction to “ Extraits des historians 
Francais du XIXe siecle” has given some very use- 
ful suggestions. Fueter in the “Geschichte der 


neueren Historiographie ’’ has described the course of 
historical writing since the Renaissance, and Gooch 
in “History and Historians in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” has essayed, “to summarize and assess the 
manifold achievements of historical research and pro- 
duction during the last hundred years, to portray 


the masters of the craft, to trace the development of 
scientific method, to measure the political, religious 
and racial influences that have contributed to the 
making of celebrated books, and to analyze their 
effect on the life and thought of their time.” The 
last is probably the most useful, although not as ac- 
curate and scholarly as Feuter. In all of these books 
authors have been treated rather than the conceptions 
which were dominant in an epoch. Where they at- 
tempt the latter, their plan forces them to bring to- 
gether strange bed-fellows, e. g. Jullian in one sec- 
tion takes up “ Renan, Taine, Fustel de Coulanges; 
sous quelles influences ils se sont formes;” in dis- 
cussing “The Life of Jesus,’ “The History of 
English Literature,” and “The Ancient City,” it is 
evident that he is not comparing commensurates. 
This criticism is not as true for Fueter and Gooch, 
who do discuss schools of historians; but, naturally, 
members of the schools do not often write about the 
same movements, so comparison is difficult. 

I wish to suggest, instead the study of the man- 
ner in which great events have been regarded by 
historians. By doing this we can also ascertain the 
points of view held at different periods and these 
points of view will illustrate the characteristics of 
each period. A comparative study of the changing 
conceptions of three or four great events may prove 
a most valuable guide to the ideas which were domi- 
nant, to those which were coming in and those which 
were going out, in various epochs. The Reformation, 
the French Revolution, our Civil War, or any one 
of a dozen other subjects might be chosen for this 
purpose. To-night I wish to take up the changing 
conceptions of the Crusades, partly because it is the 
subject with which I am most familiar, partly be- 
cause for the Crusades we can trace the changing 
conceptions throughout the course of eight centuries. 

The prevailing contemporary point of view was 
that they were God’s work. Robert the Monk wrote 
in the preface to his history of the first Crusades: 
“ If we except the salutary mystery of the crucifixion, 
what has happened since the creation of the world 
that is more marvelous than this which has been done 
in modern times, on this expedition of our men to 
Jerusalem? The more studiously anyone directs his 
attention to this subject, the more fully will the con- 
volutions of his brain expand and the greater will be 
his stupefaction. For this was not the work of man 
but the work of God.” Fulcher of Chartres who 
took part in the movement summed up his feelings 
by quoting the text: “ This is the Lord’s doing and 
it is marvelous in our eyes.” St. Bernard, at 
the time of the second Crusade, urged: “ Come, 
let the children of the Faith draw the two swords 
against the enemy,” and again, “ Christ’s knight kills 
conscientiously and dies tranquilly; in dying, he 
secures salvation; in killing, he works for Christ.” 
Lanfrane Cigala, a thirteenth century troubador, 
sang: “I do not hold him to be a knight who does 
not go with a willing heart and all his might to the 
aid of the Lord who has so great need of him.” 

This point of view has persisted among many. 
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In 1870, Riezler stated that the masses were sent 
on the Crusades by an idea, “ The historical idea of 
Christianity, the firm faith that God had wandered 
as a man among men.” Could the land which had 
‘been followed by Him be left in the hands of un- 
believers? “ Like a flash of lightning this train of 
thought coursed through all Christendom; clergy and 
laity, prince and peasant, Germans and foreigners, 
and all nations, were alike receptive to it; for cen- 
turies it drove band after band, in ever-renewed on- 
set, to battle and death.” In 1914 Taylor wrote: 
“He errs who thinks to find the source and power 
of the first Crusade elsewhere than in the flaming 
zeal of feudal Christianity. There was, doubtless, 
much divergence of motive, secular and_ religious; 
but overmastering and unifying all was the passion 
to wrest the sepulchre of Christ from paynim defile- 
ment, and thus win salvation for the Crusader. 
Greed went with the host; but it did not inspire the 
enterprise.” 

In the thirteenth century skepticism and heresy 
became more common, and many doubted the wisdom 
of the crusading movements. Some opponents of the 
papacy thought of these as peculiarly the work of the 
popes and therefore to be condemned; e. g. Walther 
von der Vogelweide wrote in one of his poems: 

“ Little, methinks, of all this silver in God’s cause 
is spent. 

“To part with a great treasure priests are ill con- 
tent.” 

In Regensburg an ordinance was passed, by the 
Emperor's adherents, decreeing the death penalty 
against anyone who should wear a Crusader’s badge. 
In 1291 the Pope found it necessary to offer an in- 
dulgence of forty days to anyone who would listen to 
a crusading sermon. The increase in the privileges 
offered to those who took the cross for the later 
expeditions is a clear indication of the luke-warm- 
ness of the general mass of the people, and of their 
loss of belief in the Crusades as especially God's 
work. 

This point of view, too, has persisted in one form 
or another. Fuller in his ‘“ Holy Warre,’ in the 
seventeenth century, set forth very fully what he 
considered the causes of the Crusades; among these 
were the “ Private Ends and Profits of the Pope,” 
about which he says: “ First to reduce the Grecians 
into subjection to him-self, with their three patriarchs 
of Jerusalem, Antioch and Constantinople; and to 
make the eastern church a chapel of ease to the 
mother church of Rome. ... . Lastly he got a bag 
of money by it. He had the office to bear the bag, 
and what was put into it, as contributed to this ac- 
tion from pious people, and expended but some few 
drops of the showers he received.” In the eighteenth 
century, Voltaire poured forth his scorn: “ Then 
for the first time appeared this epidemic fury, in 
order that there might be no possible scourge which 
had not afflicted the human race.” “ Thus, the only 
fruit of the Christians in their barbarous Crusades 
was the extermination of other Christians.” Gibbon 
held practically the same opinion: “ From Jerusalem 


the pilgrim returned an accomplished fanatic; but, 
as he excelled in the popular madness of the times, 
Pope Urban II received him as a prophet.” ..., 
“ Those who remained at home, with sense and money, 
were enriched by the epidemical disease.” . . . “ But 
the obstinate perseverance of Europe may indeed ex- 
cite our pity and admiration; that no _ instruction 
should have been drawn from constant and adverse 
experiences; that the same confidence should have 
repeatedly grown from the same failures; that six 
succeeding generations should have rushed headlong 
down the precipice that was open before them; and 
that men of every condition should have staked their 
public and private fortunes on the desperate ad- 
venture of possessing or recovering a tomb-stone two 
thousand miles from their country.” Early in the 
nineteenth century, Heller exclaimed: ‘‘ Urban— 
Urban and Peter, the corpses of two million men 
weigh upon you in your graves and will rouse you in 
terror at the day of judgment!” At the beginning 
of the present century, Kohler attributed the incep- 
tion of the Crusades to the policy of Urban II: 

“It is incontestable that the Crusade was the work 
of the Pope who organized it and did not cease to 
direct its conduct.” His argument can be summarized 
as follows: After the consummation of the Greek 
schism in 1054 it was necessary to get control of the 
patriarchates of Antioch, Alexandria and Jerusalem 
and to separate them from the influence of the schis- 
matic church. Leo IX and Gregory VII felt this 
necessity, and it explains the acts of Urban II in the 
preparation and conduct of the Crusade up to the 
time when the Latin kingdom of Jerusalem was 
established under the direction of his legates. A 
second idea was closely associated, namely, that in 
order to free the universal apostolic church from the 
peril with which it was threatened, it was necessary 
to take Constantinople from the Greeks. If these 
deductions are correct, from the very beginning the 
holy war against Islam held only a second place in 
the Pope’s thoughts. 

So far the matter has been very simple; the Cru- 
sades were either God’s work or the work of the 
church. But Fuller had also brought into promi- 
nence another point of view, that they were a de- 
fensive war; for he was writing when Furope was 
threatened by the advance of the Turks. His idea 
of a war of defence by carrying the attack into the 
enemy’s country has had great popularity. Sybel 
adopted it: 

“We cannot understand the importance of the 
Crusades if we look upon them as a mere sequel and 
extension of the pilgrimages to Jerusalem. Such a 
complete change in the history of the world does not 
arise out of such insignificant causes. The Crusades 


must be regarded as one great portion of the struggle 
between the two great religions of the world, Chris- 
tianity and Mohammedanism.” 
Count Riant lent the weight of his authority to 
it, although he viewed it from a different angle: 
“In 1095 the recovery of Jerusalem had suddenly 
acquired in the West an importance of the first or- 
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der. Guibert gives us the true reason for this: the 
unexpected invasion of the Almoravids who had just 
inundated Spain at the very time when the victories 


of Alphonso over the degenerate Mussulmans had 


seemed for a moment to encourage the hope of the 
speedy deliverance of the whole peninsula. The 
Crusade then must have had for its object, in the 
church’s plans, . . . and energetic diversion to be 
made against an enemy, who had only recently left 
Provence, who had often camped at the gates of 
Rome, was occupying a large part of Spain, and was 
infesting the whole Mediterranean ... .” 

Most of the Germans have also supported this 
point of view—notably Gugler, Hagenmeyer and 
Rohricht. 

Fortunately, in 1806, the National Institute of 
France set as the subject for a prize essay: 

“To examine the influence of the Crusades upon 
the civil liberty of the peoples of Europe, upon their 
civilization and upon the progress on arts, commerce 
and industry.” 

This led to keen studies and the prize was divided 
between Heeren and Choiseal d’Aillecourt. The 
former held that the Crusades were to be regarded 
as a migration and their importance was due to the 
mixture and contact of peoples which resulted. His 
rival reached very nearly the same conclusion: 

“It is necessary to seek in France, in England, 
in Germany, in Italy, for the traces of this influence 
which springs from three principal causes: The 
emigration of a number of men, the inter-communica- 
tion of several peoples, and the impulse given to the 
spirits by a special devotion.” 

To this Kugler acceded in part. While in his 
general history of the Crusades he spoke of them 
as a defensive war, in another work he regarded them 
mainly as an economic movement: 

“ Among those who have critically studied the his- 
tory of the middle ages it is a recognized fact that 
the Crusades were to a great extent the result of 
economic causes and that they must be studied as a 
part of the general history of colonization.” 

While the military and economic interpretations 
were very common in the last century, romanticism 
also had its adherents among the historians of the 
Crusades; chief among these was Michaud, who also 
emphasized the religious side: 

“Religious enthusiasm was the first and principal 
motive which set the whole Christian world in move- 
ment. In ordinary times men follow their natural in- 
clinations, and obey only the voice of self-interest ; but 
at the time of which we are speaking, devotion to 
pilgrimage, which became more lively as it spread, 
and which one could call, in the words of St. Paul, 
the folly of the cross (stultitiam crucis) was an 
ardent and jealous passion which spoke more loudly 
than all the others.” 

His work has been very widely used in English 
speaking countries and the Crusades have generally 
been portrayed as a romantic movement by English 
and American writers. 


A great step in advance was made when Sybel at- 


tempted to analyze the “ Zeitgeist; he considered 
asceticism and military valor the most important 
characteristics of the age and showed how these led 
men to take the cross. A generation later Riezler 
gave a fuller analysis: 

“But the lively Christian faith wrought these mar- 
vels only because many other characteristics of the 
age aided. The hierarchical strivings of the popes, 
the ascetic tendencies, chivalry, love of wandering, 
fighting and adventure, desire for glory, and politics 
all joined in making the Crusades possible. It is 
foolish to regard the Crusades a defensive war; some 
of the popes may have had this idea, but it did not 
penetrate the masses; and only a popular impulse 
would have made the Crusades possible.” Riezler 
then points out the change which took place in the 
character of the Crusades toward the close of the 
Twelfth Century, the “ Verweltlichung” which 
caused them to be destructive to the religious condi- 
tions which had given them birth. ‘“ For proceeding 
from ascetic and spiritual impulses, they led to an 
acute zest in life.” 

The same conception is emphasized in the last edi- 
tion of the Encyclopedia Britannica: 

“The Crusades may be regarded partly as the 
decumanus fluctus in the surge of religious revival, 
which had begun in western Europe during the tenth 
century and had mounted high during the twelfth 
century; partly as a chapter, and most important 
chapter, in the history of the interaction of East and 
West .. . they are again the ‘ foreign policy’ of the 
papacy, directing the faithful subjects to the great 
war of Christianity against the infidels.” 

It would be possible to enumerate many other 
conceptions; e. g. Stevenson, under the influence of 
imperialism, defined the Crusades as “ military ex- 
peditions to establish and maintain a Latin power in 
Syria.” It is evident that each writer was influ- 
enced by the events and point of view of his own age 
in his conception of the causes and nature of the 
Crusades, and, consequently, his statement may be 
used as a source for interpreting the ideals of his 
age. It is also evident that different points of view, 
often entirely dissimilar, were held contemporane- 
ously, as we should expect, and that it would be 
absurd to attempt to characterize any period by a 
single one of these points of view. It is necessary 
by a comparative study to determine which ones were 
dominant, which were merely traditional, and which 
were new. 

Of course, this is only a single case, and it is never 
safe to generalize from a single instance; yet we may 
make a few statements. As we have seen, secondary 
works throw light upon the civilization of the age 
which produced them, and conversely must be judged 
by the same criteria as original sources. We must 
recognize that the interpretation given by any his- 
torian is governed partly by the ideas and ideals of 
his environment, and partly by his own point of view. 
Hence, if we are to use secondary works, and use 
them we must, it is imperative that we should have 
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some knowledge of historiography, a subject too much 
neglected. 

With regard to the general question of what is his- 
tory, we may make some negative and one positive 
statement. History is not merely utilization of docu- 
ments. History is not merely past politics. With- 
out giving any more negative statements, which 
would easily suggest themselves to you, I shall offer 
a suggestion. History is an explanation of move- 
ments in the past by analyzing all the elements which 
enter into them, and in particular, the motives of the 


actors; the latter were mainly determined by the 
ideas and ideals of the age in which they lived. We 
must give greater heed than we have done to the 
spiritual factors; we must endeavor to study men as 
a whole. But let us never forget that such a study 
must be as completely based upon facts and as 
thoroughly methodical as the analysis of a treaty, 
Our greatest danger at present arises from the slip- 
shod workers who have never acquired the historic 
method, and generalize from insufficient data. 


The Civic View of Teachims Elistory 


BY GEORGE W. EDDY, A.M., TEACHER OF EUROPEAN HISTORY, SOUTH HIGH SCHOOL, YOUNGSTOWN, 0. 


There is probably no subject of the high school 
curriculum that is receiving more attention than civics. 
It has been discussed by the Committees of Seven 
and of Five and by committees of the Political Sci- 
ence and the National Education Associations. 
Recommendations have come from State Commis- 
sioners and the National Bureau of Education. At 
every teachers’ conference civics finds a conspicu- 
ous place on the program and the History Tracuer’s 
Macazine brings before us descriptions of the ideals 
and achievements of up-to-date schools. 

This growth in the importance of civics has not 
been due simply to the agitation of teachers de- 
siring to make the most of their profession. A 
wave of civic and moral reform has passed over the 
country in the last decade. The reform movement 
has been capitalized by political parties and the 
common voter has been told that in order to pre- 
vent “invisible government’”’ for the benefit of spe- 
cial interests, he must give more constant attention 
to the work that his servants, the representatives in 
the legislative halls, are doing. In many states this 
attention has been made effective by the initiative, 
referendum, and recall. The practical success of 
these governmental devices depends upon the civic 
knowledge and skill of the average voter. Hence, 
at a time when there is a demand that all education 
be above all things practical, there has come a grow- 
ing insistence upon better training for citizenship. 

Some of the results of the discussion and experi- 
ment are: more time devoted to the subject, better 
text-books, the introduction of “‘ community civics,” 
and efforts to secure immediate results in the citizen- 
life of the pupil. Both the Committees of Seven and 
of Five recommended that civics be as closely as pos- 
sible correlated with American history. But those 
committees were primavi)y interested in history. The 
Political Science Association has advocated a separate 
course. At present we see the subject of civics 
struggling for admission as a separate full course 
in the curriculum. Shall this admission be granted? 

An increase of time for the study of civics, either 


at the History Conference, Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Columbus, 0., December 30, 1915. 


in the first high school year or the last, presents 
difficulties which we ought seriously to consider. Too 
much of the discussion of this subject indicates an 
“ absent-mindedness ” of the importance of other sub- 
jects, which, as history teachers—trained in judg- 
ment and fairness, we ought not to: overlook. It 
should not be forgotten that, while the citizen should 
be thoroughly furnished to perform the duties of 
citizenship, no small part of his training consists 
in developing imagination and human sympathy. 
Without holding to a “ faculty psychology,” we may 
hold that our pupils are going to be something more 
than citizens with individual work to do; and that, 
even for the duties of citizenship, the study of foreign 
languages may help to cultivate a sympathy for those 
in our midst who speak a foreign tongue, and mathe- 
matics may—in spite of all that is said against it— 
cultivate a habit of clearness of statement and pre- 
cision of thought necessary for the statesman and 
citizen. 

But aside from the fact that a too great emphasis 
upon civics as a special study may crowd out other 
subjects which we will agree are not so important, 
and yet are important, there is a danger, which, 
from the point of view of citizenship, is of the great- 
est consequence. Are not the greatest failings of 
the American people to-day due to short-sightedness 
and the narrowness due to over-specialization? Prob- 
ably our greatest political evils have resulted from 
our free competitive system, which has taught every 
man to get all he can for himself from the marts 
of trade and from the legislative halls. One of the 
gravest dangers of the vocational training of our 
time is that boys and girls will be sent out with 
limited interests and lack of appreciation for those 
at work in other occupations. Some corrective for 
this tendency must be found. 

This corrective may be found in literature and his- 
tory. Professor Harding says: “ History as method 
(and I should add as content) constitutes the best 
means of any school subject in school or college 
curricula for training the judgment to deal with the 
controverted questions of modern political and social 
life.” Only as the “heir of all the ages” are we 
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prepared to take our places in the “ foremost ranks 
of time.” On the one hand, we may fear to touch 
the sacred Constitution framed by our fathers, for 
fear that our free institutions may be destroyed; and 
on the other, we may suppose that a new fundamental 
law will at once change the popular habits and 
thoughts which have been developed during a cen- 
tury and a half of national existence. The study 
of history may show us how our fathers who adopted 
the perpetual Articles of Confederation in 1781, 
agreeing that they should not be altered without the 
unanimous consent of the States, only six years later 
violated that fundamental law by drawing up an 
essentially new frame of government which was 
adopted upon the consent of nine States. It may 
give us poise and enable us to think calmly that 
such a Constitution framed before the existence of 
the railroad, the telegraph, the telephone, the de- 
velopment of our factory system, the immigration 
problem, the exhaustion of free lands, and the 
United States as a world power, may safely and 
wisely be modified to meet the conditions of the 
twentieth century. 

If it is not wise to take time from other sub- 
jects in the school curriculum for a more complete 
training in civics, and if history furnishes the best 
means, as Professor Harding says it does, how may 
the study of history be made to contribute more 
largely to this end? I would answer: by the adop- 
tion of the civic view of teaching history. 

The civic view of teaching history does not mean 
constitutional history, although constitutional ele- 
ments will be studied; nor will it limit itself to politi- 
cal history. It is a study of the development of 
man in his social relations, keeping constantly in mind 
the principles of social control which are the basis 
of government. It will not limit the study of civics 
to a part of the last high school year, but the pupil 
will be helped to develop civic ideals each year that 
he studies history. 

It is, I think, generally conceded that, next to a 
sounder, more ethical patriotism, based upon the con- 
cept that government should not only depend upon 
the consent of the governed, but should be for the 
benefit of all the governed, the greatest need of our 
time is a permanent interest in the affairs of the 
government on the part of all the citizens. Such an 
abiding interest as well as such a patriotic attitude 
cannot be acquired in one year. They must be de- 
veloped as habits of mind and feeling. It is highly 
important, then, that we history teachers should see 
that these results are secured. With this view all 
history becomes vital, pulsating with life and human 
interest. With this view all history becomes as in- 
tensely practical as typewriting and manual training. 

The civic view of teaching history involves the 
broadest definition of civics. A glance at the princi- 
ples of social control in their concrete expressions 
in our own day shows how closely government is con- 
nected with industry, public health, public morals, 
and public charities. The voter is called upon to pass 
judgment upon all these questions. While the pupil 
is getting his historical background for the prob- 


lems and conditions of to-day, he may be encouraged 
to pass judgment on some of the problems and condi- 
tions of ancient times. Professor Breasted has made 
a valuable contribution to the study of the Oriental 
nations by showing how the economic conditions of 
trade underlay the movements of races and peoples 
and vitally affected the political life of the people. 
Just as commercial rivalry and race hatred were the 
principal causes of the present European War, we 
may see the ancient peoples waging merciless war- 
fare in the region of the “ fertile crescent” of Syria 
and Mesopotamia in order that they might control 
the commerce between Egypt and the Mediterranean 
and Babylonia. The inscription of the laws upon 
the walls of the court room at Cnossus as well as the 
written laws of Draco indicate possibly a greater 
familiarity with public statutes on the part of the 
people of those times than is possessed by the aver- 
age citizen of to-day. Which of us is not as much 
at the mercy of a skilful lawyer backed by the 
money of a wealthy opponent as were the plebeians 
of Rome before the Decemvirs wrote the Twelve 
Tables? The government of Carthage shows a re- 
public become an aristocracy by the control of the 
government by “big business.” The Roman Senate 
became as inefficient and as careless of the popular 
welfare as some of our legislative bodies have been. 
Then there was the private fire department of 
Crassus! What Roman would not sell his burning 
home rather than lose everything? But when Cras- 
sus, having made the purchase for a small sum, set 
his fire department at work, he was able to save most 
of the building, and in this way was able to amass 
the fortune which financed the First Triumvirate 
which gave the control of the republic into the hands 
of three political bosses. Has anything similar in 
principle occurred in our generation? And when we 
learn that Augustus did not assume the dignity of 
king, but either sat in the senate or held regular re- 
publican offices while in reality ruling the empire, we 
may learn that a free popular government may be 
lost while the people are unaware of any change. 
An examination of actual practices in nominating can- 
didates and in passing laws may show the pupil the 
necessity for eternal vigilance; for it is not changes 
in our Constitution, but the use that is made of the 
one we have that constitutes a danger to our insti- 
tutions. 

It is not necessary to go through the whole field 
of history to illustrate the principle. If the situa- 
tion is made clear and the conditions real, the pupils 
will be interested to think what should have been 
done as well as to learn what was actually done. 

When the same method is applied to modern Euro- 
pean history, the results become increasingly im- 
portant. It used to be thought that the important 
parts of the English Constitution were created before 
the foundation of the American Republic and that 
the later period had no lessons for us. Modern 
scholarship, however, has shown that Magna Charta 
is a reactionary feudal document, and recent experi- 
ence has shown that the Bill of Rights grants privi- 
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leges that in the hands of powerful individuals may 
constitute dangers to the body politic. Although Eng- 
land has had a Parliament since the thirteenth cen- 
tury, it was not until 1832 that it began to be really 
representative; while, by the Parliament Act of 1911, 
the English government was made more democratic 
than our own. We ought surely to teach our pupils 
to appreciate the struggles and achievements of our 
fathers, but the civic view of teaching history will 
prevent us from adopting a Chinese habit of mind 
which regards everything foreign as inferior. If New 
Zealand, Australia, and Switzerland have made im- 
portant discoveries in government, we ought to teach 
these as well as our own Constitution. England no 
longer governs her colonies as she did before 1776. 
Burke’s policy of granting the colonies “ an interest 
in the English Constitution” has so far been adopted 
that Canada, India, and Australia are almost inde- 


pendent states. Hence the loyal aid they are send- 
ing to the mother country in the present crisis. 

Of course, the civic view is not the only view that 
the teacher of history should take. There are some 
periods and events that do not easily relate to our 
present conditions, and history should not be dis- 
torted for this purpose. Some phases of history 
should be taught for their human interest and their 
value in broadening the mind of the pupil and de- 
veloping human sympathy. But history never aims 
to tell all that has happened—only those things that 
are significant. Significant for what? Professor Mc- 
Laughlin has shown us that written history will al- 
ways be modified and colored by the attitude of the 
writer. In full realization of the importance of train- 
ing in citizenship, not during one year, but during 
all the years of the high school course, could not a 
valuable gain be obtained by adopting the civic view 
of teaching history? 


Mutual Opinions of North and South 1851-1854 


Contemporary Documents. 


The following extracts are contributed by Professor 
Albert H. Sanford, of the State Normal School, La 
Crosse, Wis. The first group of extracts are from the 
diary of Paul Greene, a young New Yorker, whose 
home was on a farm in the western part of the State. 
The second group is almost the entire text of a letter 
written to Mr. Greene by a southern planter, giving 
the latter’s views upon slavery in general and the 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill in particular —EprrTor. 


A Journey TuHrovcu Onto anp Down THE 
Onto River, 1851. 


Oct. 19th... . I believe the Saratoga is adver- 
tised to make the passage in 27 hours, but we were 
461% hours from Buffalo, dist. 310 mi. Toledo is a 
muddy hole, and the mud is slippery, sticky, and blue. 
Few fine buildings—no extensive blocks. . . . I sup- 
pose on account of the scarcity of stones the streets 
of these western cities are not paved. Quite a differ- 
ence between eastern and western people distinguish- 
able. Big yarns and swearing, a growing evil. At 
11 a. m. took the canal for Spencer, Ohio. Upon ex- 
amination of our craft, she is rather smaller than 
similar ones in New York and arranged internally 
with less taste, though she answers every purpose. 
She is propelled by three horses which walk along 
at the rate of 3 or 4 m. per hour, and are changed 
once in 10 or 12 mi. . . . Western people and man- 
ners are more and more discernible:—the former have 
been growing gradually rougher, in language and ap- 
pearance, though I cannot set them down as less civil 
to strangers. . . . After having passed 7 or 8 locks, 
we came into a beautiful country lying upon the 
banks of the Maumee, and in the course of the evening 
we came to where the river superseded the necessity 
of a canal,—the tow-path being made upon the bank 
of the river . . . Spirits are sold to and drank freely 
by the passengers, and towards night, the conversa- 
tion which had by no means flagged during the day, 


became quite glib,—jokes are cracked, and yarns re- 


lated, with a flippancy worthy a better cause inter- ° 


spersed with flashes of wit and vivid illustrations, 
Some tell long yarns, some read, some doze, some dis- 
cuss grave questions in Philosophy, and even Theol- 
ogy, while others give opinions concerning various 
books and authors. At bed-time the Cabin was 
cleared, and Hammocks suspended. Then a berth 
was assigned to each, and its number registered op- 
posite his name. . . . All retired in good order. The 
lights were left burning and a few of the merriest 
indulged in a little sharpshooting. We had not lain 
long before someone called for a “night-cap” (a 
dram), and the idea seemed to shoot through the hot- 
heads like an electric spark. One after another they 
scaled their bunks, and rushed for the “ bar,” calling 
upon their comrades to follow them. Now evidently 
there was a spree afoot. Such yelling, and swearing, 
and carousing, would have done justice to savages. 
About midnight their jollity worked off, and they 
crawled to their berths. All the sleep that was en- 
joyed by a common man in the cabin, before this, must 
have been nabbed between a shout and its echo. It 
required a philosopher, or a Theologian to sleep. 

Oct. 20th. About day-break, we reached the Junc- 
tion. Here we changed Boats. Capt’s, crew, country, 
passengers, in short, everything, not excepting board. 
We got sucked. The Country has the appearance of 
a deadly level swamp, with a straight ditch cut 
through it called a Canal,—yet judging from the num- 
ber of locks we must have ascended considerable. 
Passed at one place a monstrous Black Bear, sus- 
pended by the heels. . . . At 414 P. M. arrived at 
Spencer, where we debarked. 

Oct. 29th. Again started on our journey. Trav- 
eled in a wagon to St. Mary’s.... A great many 


huntsmen are here, from the southern part of the 
State in search of deer, Bears, &c. Wheat is worth 
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40 cts. pr. bu., beef 3 cts. and venison 6 do pr. |b. 
Boarded a Packet, at 6 p. m. bound for Dayton. 

Oct. 80th. At 414 a. m. were at Piqua, where we 
lay 2 hours. This is a place of about 4000 inhabi- 
tants. . . . Traveled to-day through a beautiful and 
highly cultivated section of country. . . . Arrived at 
Dayton at 2 p. m. dist. from St. Mary’s 70 mi. This 
was bidding farewell to canaling. I hoped, as this is 
the slowest and dearest mode of traveling, yet. Sent 
my baggage to the Montgomery House, and took a 
stroll about town. ‘The first novelty that struck my 
notice, was the huge horses, huge harnesses, and huge 
wagons, moving about the streets. Unwieldy affairs, 
we Yankees would call them. Noticed a great deal of 
horse-back riding about the city. . . . (Starting for 
Cincinnati.) The Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton 
R. R. is a good track, constructed of “T” railing, 
and the train I was upon was a superb, new one. 
From some cause, or other, they had, most of the time 
a springing motion, quite agreeable. 

Oct. 31st. (Cincinnati.) Such throngs of people, 
such piles of everything in the shape of eatables. .. . 
Enormous loads propelled by six or eight horses. 
Drays drawn by one horse between the shafts and 
two on the lead, are what attracts a country chap’s 
attention. A steeple 275 feet high, the second in 
height, in the United States, is being erected upon 
the First Presbyterian Church. . . . The Mail Packet 
Mary Stephens, was advertised to leave Cin. for 
Louisville, Ky. at 10 a.m. . . . but it must have been 
1 p. m. before we were under way. . . . The water 
of the Ohio is at a very low stage, so that only the 
smallest sized boats can ply, which causes the fare 
to be excessively high. ... After we had got a “ good 
ready ” we shoved off and moved across the stream, to 
Covington, Ky., to take on a family consisting of a 
gentleman and his lady, two children, two niggers, 
and two hounds. Our boat acts upon the “ high-pres- 
sure” system, and at each movement of the Pistons, 
the Pipes give a sort of half-puffing, half-howling 
sound, and to the Boat a disagreeable trembling mo- 
tion. The Passengers are composed of all classes, 
including every variety of saint and sinner. At one 
end of the cabin may be seen holy Nuns, too pure to 
hold converse with aught on earth,—while at the op- 
posite extremity, the oaths and shouts of Gamblers 
seem to suggest the place comparable with the realms 
of Pluto. . . . Passing along down the River, I was 
anxious to contrast the appearances of free and slave 
labor, as represented on the opposite sides. Doubt- 
less it was owing to long established prejudices that 
I decided in favor of the former. . . . 

Noy. 2nd. (Louisville.) Found a Boat called the 
“Swamp Fox” with steam all up, ready for down 
stream. Was somewhat stumped, on boarding her, to 
be informed that the fare to Vicksburg *zould be $20. 
-. + At this place there are falls in the Ohio, to get 
around which,—they being impassable except in the 
very highest stages of water,—a narrow canal 2 miles 
long has been cut, through which boats are propelled 
by the hands at the Cap. the hawser being made fast 
to posts, placed at suitable distances along the bank. 

€ entered the Canal at about 10 a. m. and were 


nudged along, and tugged along, until 5 p. m. when 
we again merged through 2 or 3 locks into the broad 
River, again. . . . Late in the evening we “lay to” 
for the night. 

Nov. 8rd. ... The Packet Memphis . . . was 
early in our company, and seemed quite eager for a 
race. She has a Barge in tow loaded with freight, of 
what kind I know not, except that the top is covered 
with turkeys and hens. So we go dashing through 
the water, now this, now that one ahead. . . . Before 
noon we left both boats hard aground while by 
“ crowding ”’ we passed the “ bar.” 

Nov. 4th. This morning a dense fog darkened the 
river,—consequently we must remain “tied up” till 
the sun could dispel it. . . . 1 p. m. they ran smack 
upon a bar. They hoped to force her off by sufficient 
steam, but couldn't. Next, they tried to boost her 
with the spars, but she wouldn’t budge. Next they 
transferred a great quantity of freight into a Flat 
which they “hooked” on shore, but they couldn’t 
crowd her over, even then. Next they went ashore 
with one end of a tremendous great hawser, which 
they made fast to a stump, the other end being fas- 
tened to the Cap. and having sent all the passengers 
into the “ Flat” they twist and peg and crowd, but 
all to no purpose. Then they put out the fires, pumped 
out the water, in order to lighten her, but they can’t 
start the Boat. By this time it was dark... . 

Nov. 5th. About 7 a. m. we swung loose. Just 
before we got off, the Memphis passed us, and such 
hooting and swinging of hats ought to be scarce. Such 
scrapes as we have just encountered are costly affairs. 
Six or eight cords of wood, and 100 bu. of coal have 
been consumed. Twenty hands have been obliged to 
toil all night. . . . About 614 p. m. we reached Hen- 
derson, Ky. Here we unloaded 514 tons of freight 
in the shape of apple trees. . . . (The boat was de- 
layed by striking three more bars.) 

Noy. 8th. About noon we reached the mouth of the 
Cumberland R. and the notorious Cumberland Bar 
built across the Ohio during the administration of 
Pres. Jackson, for the purpose of forcing the water 
into the Cumberland at time of low water. It isn’t 
a very pleasant thing to cross just now, and the Gen- 
eral gets a good many curses. . . . Here are some 7 
or 8 steamers, some swamped, some just arrived and 
others attempting to force a passage. The “ Swan” 
has been lying here fast aground for 17 days. . . . 

Nov. 10th. Were under way in good season this 
morning and about 8 arrived at Cairo. . . . Here we 
had 160 tons of freight to take in, consisting of butter, 
cheese, pork, and whiskey. . . . 

Nov. 13th at about 1 a. m. we reached Memphis. 


Letrer FrRoM a Muississipp1 PLANTER TO 
Paut Greene, 1854. 


Preston, Miss., April 15th, 185-4. 
Paut W. Greene, Esq. 


Dear Sir: . . . I like for farmers to prosper but 


I do think that wheat and other things up with you 
are too high. You know that some of us here are not 
eating biscuits as plenty as we would wish the most 
of us common folks think Corn bread very good and 
by the by that is worth 75c per bushel flour is worth 
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9:50 and you know the finest flour is never brought 
to this market for sale Irish potatoes has sold for 
450 per barrel. . . . Old Mr. and Mrs. Poytress were 
well the last I heard of them the Old Gentleman still 
clings to his Democracy. . . . President Pearce fills 
the Bill with him and I expect he thinks that Pearce 
is as big a man as Parson Minter or Parson Parks. 
Esqr. Bell as usual is still about the same, I think a 
clever man you know he is a Nebraska Bill man al- 
though he has no niggers. Yet he hires other men’s 
to be deviled with and thinks that Niggers make a 
good shade in Summer and fire in Winter. What if 
we do want all the Territory for our niggers you 
know that we will be crowded here after a while and 
what then. Where can we work them to advantage 
if we should fail to get our share of the uninhabited 
lands. You know so soon as they become unprofit- 
able to us we will have no use for them, the Southern 
Planter is like the Army Worm they are destroying 
the Soil as fast as they can. Some of them have 
already wore out 2 farms, and by the same course you 
know our country will become poor and then we must 
move west and clear more land and in fact we want 
our Negroes to do our work that we may live at ease 
and raise our Corn and fat our Pork and do just what 
we please. Sometimes they run away. Sometimes 
they are badly treated. Sometimes they treat their 
owners badly. I do not doubt but they are better off 
where they are well treated than if they were free 
and in New York. They cause men to commit sin 
and they are certainly a great aggravation but what 
could we do with them there is not one in 50 that 
would if freed tomorrow that would make a living. 
Some are evento lazy to steal. You know that I 
am lenient to mine, I give them time to make their 
own crops; and frequently I have to compel them to 
work it after planting, then for the good of the slaves 
I say let us carry them wherever we can make money 
out of them, so as we may never have them to thickly 
settled in any one State. You know they increase 
very fast and we are compelled to feed clothe and 
pay Taxes Dr. Bills, &c. and it is very necessary that 
we should have room. I do not doubt but Mr. Doug- 
lass is bidding for the Presidency but he can never 
occupy the white house he can never get the support 
of Southern Whigs, and being the Father of the 
Nebrasca bill I think he can never carry the northern 
Democrats. Some few may side with him but Mr. 
Benton speaks my sentiments of him when he says he 
is dead Politically. If he carrays the bill through 
or fails it will all be the same to him he is gone to 
far ever to sit in the Presidential chair. I know the 
bill suits the south but Southern Whigs will never 
support him and the southern Democrats are not 
strong enough to elect him. He need not care about 
running for Milliard Fillmore if he lives will be the 
next president. Let all things go on do not stir up 
the hot blood of the South any more for they comes 
very near of the brink of ruin a few years ago when 
our Governor recommended prompt and peaceable Se- 
cession. And what think you of President Pearce’s 
Cabinet—-some are rabid Abolitionists some are hot 


blood fire Eaters all classes are in Mr. Pearce’s Cab- 
inett and I fear that before his time is up, we will 
need another Clay: where, O where will he come 
from: there is not a man in the U. S. on whome the 
nation can look, and be assured that his mighty in- 
tellect is sufficient to stop the tide that seems as if it 
ere long would over run the republic as they once 
looked on the mighty Clay. Webster is gone! Bell 
of Tennessee is now the ablest man and the safest 
statesman in the Senate but the people the whole 
people cannot turn their eyes on him in time of danger 
as they once did on Clay. 

Clay, Webster, and Calhoun are gone their places 
I think are not filled in the Senate of the U.S. I fear 
the passage of the Bill Douglass will again lay open 
the gate for agitation. I fear northern abolitionists 
will seize the opportunity and will keep up a continual 
fuss and harangue about the fugitive slave bill and 
carry further their Views in regards to the District of 
Columbia but why, O why should northern men take 
on so much about the Territories is it not enough to let 
the people do as they choose when they come to form 
their constitutions are they not the proper Judges? 
Is it not democratic for them to do as the majority 
wishes? Why should there be any law to keep the 
slaveholders from the Territories? If at the making 
of the Constitution a majority should be opposed to 
Negro slavery let them leave or let their slaves be 
free and if otherwise let the abolitionists or freesoiler 
do the same. Why harrass us you men of the north 
about our negroes. You stole them years ago. You 
run them south. Where did they come from. Yankee 
men brought them from Africa for the sake of Gold 
and now the thing is shut up from them they wish to 
release them from their proper owners. Pay back 
your ill gotten gold. “ Yes and while one side of the 
cheek is all sorrow and tears for the poor well fed 
negro of the south the other is radient with the return 
sale of a cargo of New England rum from Africa.” 
The Yankees are the strongest abolitionists in the 
United States and if the African Slave Trade was not 
done away with you would even now find your ships 
destined and cleared for some port in Africa instead 
of Wales. You know you of the north love to make 
money and it is generally recognized that a Yankee 
will do anything to get hold of the critter from the 
making of a wooden nutmeg to that of a hickory ham 
they never back out, and I assure you nine out of ten 
that remain with us for any length of time buy 
negroes and make them work Cotton. My nearest 
neighbor a baptist clergyman was from the North a 
few years ago and I expect he came south to make 
money by preaching but he has bought negroes and I 
expect he whips them when they need it. I know we 
will be responsible for the manner ‘in which we treat 
them but we of the south cannot be responsible for 
slavery. The north, the north must bear the blame 


(You 


and dark will be the record against them. 
know I mean not the Present Generation.) 
Friend Greene you will Please write again soon 
I am your 
James Cransuaw. 


for I was gratified to read your letter. 
Southern friend. 
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Teach the Elistory of the West im American listory 


BY PROFESSOR HOWARD W. CALDWELL, UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 


I. Tue Dirricutties or HanpLine THE PrRoBLEM. 


That the west has been an important factor in the 
evolution of the United States no one at the present 
time doubts. But the ‘question naturally arises 
whether its history shall be given as a _ separate 
course, or as part of the usual general courses in 
American history. When the teaching of history in 
the grades has reached such a standard that the 
students of the high schools have a good and clear 
outline of the leading facts of American history, then 
one may feel free to advocate giving distinct courses 
on the various lines of its development; such, for 
example, as on political parties, industrial forces, 
financial problems, social and religious progress, con- 
stitutional evolution, and western movements. But 
as it is doubtful whether specialization can be suc- 
cessful until the student has a reasonable familiarity 
with the leading facts of a nation’s life, the following 
outline attempts to meet both conditions; and to pre- 
sent the western problems in such manner that those 
teachers who so desire may use it as the basis of a 
special course, while others may use its suggestions 
as an aid in their general courses. 

There seem to be two points of view from which 
“The West”’ ought to be considered in teaching 
American history. The first has to do with its in- 
fluence on the formation of a “ new people or nation.” 
The second takes into special consideration the ris- 
ing problems that this “new people of 1776” had 
to solve as a resultant of the continued existence of 
a “West” for more than a century thereafter. In 
fact, it may be said that even to-day there arc 
“Wests” with differing characteristics. One lies 
between the Alleghany Mountains and the Mississippi 
River, with a second one extending from the Mis- 
sissippi to the Rocky Mountains; a third one lies 
along the Pacific Coast, with some justification, per- 
haps, in the claim that the Rocky Mountain region 
ought to be considered a “rising west.” If these 
“Wests ” are still to be differentiated and given spe- 
cial study, then it also becomes necessary to note 
that they have as in the past northern and southern 
wings. In general, however, it may be affirmed that 
all these sections are rapidly tending to form one 
whole and to look at the main problems of life from 
essentially the same point of view. But, perhaps, in 
order that there may be no misunderstanding, it ought 
to be emphasized that the “ West,” in the sense in 
which the word has been used in the past, has prac- 
tically ceased to be, as the frontier has gone, and 
hereafter the solution of coming problems will be on 
the basis of “interests” rather than of “ sections.” 

The word “ frontier” is perhaps the best word to 
use as causative of the gradual evolution of a “ new 
people” with such marked characteristics as give to 
the United States the right to claim that its popula- 


tion constitutes a “ people”? as truly as does the 
population of England, Ireland, France, Italy, Spain 
or Germany. It is extremely difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to fix a definite date for the birth of this Ameri- 
can people. As early as 1765 there were signs that 
the colonies were no longer in political harmony 
with the mother country. By 1776 they had come 
to look especially at political problems, from such 
different points of view, that the result was the War 
of the American Revolution, and the independence of 
the thirteen colonies. A more perfect American 
people—one conscious of itself to a degree not pres- 
ent in 1776—may be seen in the years following the 
War of 1812; for, by this time a new generation, 
born and reared under self-government, had come to 
manhood and to dominance in every phase of human 
life. 

The plan and purpose of the paper may then be 
summarized by noting that the foundation for this 
new people was laid during the colonial period; that 
it became conscious of itself in the early years of 
independence; and that its gradual modification in- 
to the standards of to-day took place after the second 
war of independence—the War of 1812. 

The first important work then is to trace the steps 
that led to the formation of an American people, and 
to study the causes and forces that brought it into 
existence. 


II. Tue Frontier orn West as a Prime Factor In 
THE CREATION oF A New Peop e.' 


The first frontier in American history was in re- 
ality a frontier to Europe and embraced the nearby 
section along the Atlantic Coast. In a general way 
this American frontier to Europe may be said to 
end with the Revolution of 1776. From 1607 to about 
1700 the dominant factor was planting colonies and 
thus laying the foundation for the next period which 
closed about 1763—the period of the evolution and 
development of American industrial and commercial 
interests: the years 1763 to 1776 may be characterized 
as the “ eye-opener ” years, or the years during which 
the difference in interests and in points of view 
were brought to the front, and, at least in part, made 
conscious. 

1 There are many scattered references on this topic, but 
only a few direct discussions of it have yet been made. The 
following are especially valuable: F. J. Turner, “ Signifi- 
cance of the Frontier” (Am. His. Assoc. Reports, 1893), 
and “Contributions of the West to American Democracy ” 
(“Atlantic Monthly,” XCI); A. M. Low, “The American 
People,” Vol. I, 3-164; II, 222-272; R. G. Usher, “ Rise of 
the American People,” 45-59, 140-146, 211-239, 392-407; 
H. Adams, “ History of the United States,” Vol. I, 1-180, 
and IX, 154-242, especially 219-242; R. T. Hill, “ Publie 
Domain and Democracy” (Columbia University Studies in 
History, Vol. 38); J. A. Smith, “The Spirit of American 
Government,” Chs. I, II, XIII, XIV, XV. 
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The forces at work during all these years were due 
to the new environment under which the American 
settlers lived. The immigrants were English, Irish 
and Scotch in origin, with a French, Dutch and Ger- 
man supplement—but so small that its influence at 
that time on the evolution of a new people is almost 
or quite negligible. The climate, soil, north and 
south mountain ranges, and other features of physi- 
cal geography, affected the physical, mental, and in- 
dustrial characteristics of the settlers; and thus laid 
the foundation for a new race. The remoteness from 
Europe—due to the broad Atlantic and the slow means 
of transportation, severed in the main their connec- 
tion with the mother country, and thus lessened or 
destroyed the influence of European traditions on the 
new generations that gradually, as the years passed, 
replaced the early and original settlers. With com- 
paratively few exceptions, the immigrants came from 
the middle or humbler classes, hence, brought with 
them few of the aristocratic views of life, and, per- 
haps, also little of the culture that might have aided 
in retaining or at least prolonging European stand- 
ards, customs, and ideas. ‘Thus in the main the 
settlers were relatively free and ready to adapt them- 
selves to the new conditions which environed them. 
It should also be noted, and the details worked out, 
how the necessity of subduing a new country, of 
nearly everyone taking part in physical labor, and 
also of living to a great extent an isolated life, tended 
naturally to emphasize individualism, to develop de- 
mocracy, and to establish a desire for self-govern- 
ment. With the growth of this desire to solve their 
own problems, which they gradually came to ap- 
preciate differed from those of the mother country, 
and which, therefore, they naturally felt were not 
understood by the English Government, the founda- 
tion was laid for controversies and increasing aliena- 
tion. There were also, almost from the earliest hour 
of colonial life, religious differences which naturally 
tended to produce separate lines of evolution. There 
were also differences, due to restrictions on manu- 
facturing in the colonies and commercial relations 
with the world, which tended to give varying view- 
points of life’s problems to the peoples on the two 
sides of the Atlantic Ocean. These factors, and many 
others, especially along governmental and industrial 
lines, should be studied and emphasized until they 
become ingrained in the mind of the students to such 
a degree that they can unde stand the marked, and 
in many cases the fundamental differences that 
separated the American people from their European 
ancestors. 

Thus, by 1783, this American frontier to Europe 
had laid the foundation for a new people with new 
social, religious, industrial and especially political 
ideas and ideals. The tendency was democratic. In 
practice, however, the right to vote was limited; and 
the methods of political organization were such that 
the few still dominated. Viewed from the European 
standpoint the United States of 1783 constituted one 
people. Viewed from local conditions there was a 
fairly distinct east and west. The United States 


was a frontier to Europe; but the region fifty miles 
or more from the coast formed a frontier to the 
Atlantic district. The east was relatively stable with 
rather definite standards; while the western popula- 
tion was again in ferment due to a new environment 
and new problems. The differences were not great, 
yet they were sufficient to divide the people sectionally 
on such an important issue as the adoption of the 
Constitution of 1787. Political parties came into be- 
ing under the new Constitution in the early ’90’s, 
In the main the strength of the Federalists was along 
the coast, in the cities, and the older settled sections; 
while the west, almost to a man, supported Jefferson 
and the Republican party. 

The “ East” as thus used was constantly expand- 
ing and moving towards the Mississippi River, the 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific Coast. The west, 
or the frontier, was at first along the eastern border 
of the Alleghany Mountains; then it had a sufficient 
development in the Ohio Valley to play a part for 
the second time in the nation’s evolution. In 1820, 
in connection with the Missouri struggle, it moved 
across the Mississippi River, but the part played by 
the Missouri Valley frontier did not reach its great- 
est importance until after the Civil War. The prob- 
lems arising from the Pacific Coast and the Rocky 
Mountain States, reached their climax only in recent 
years. The fact that the growing east was incor- 
porating into its life sections that had been frontiers 
and had thus developed new ideas, interests, and 
points of view, must be kept in mind, since the east 
itself was thus gradually being modified in its views 
on public questions, whether political, religious, social, 
industrial or financial. Each new west was also dif- 
ferent from its ancestor or predecessor, for the cli- 
mate, soil and industrial conditions varied as did also 
the settlers in each frontier, whether they were 
Americans who moved to the west, or immigrants who 
came from Europe or Asia. Thus it is also true 
that each new west has to be studied to find out the 
reasons for its attitude on life’s problems, and hence 
its influence on their solution. 

Perhaps it may be of value to note that one fac- 
tor which affected the origin and character and 
helped to fix the time of the beginning of these fron- 
tiers, is found in changes in the methods of travel 
and transportation. Previous to about 1820, the 
hand-cart, the pack-horse, and the Conestoga wagon 
began, and the Ohio flat-boat which only drifted down 
the river, completed the means of travel to the west. 
This meant that the chief growth in population in 
this period was to be in the south-west, for the rivers 
determined largely the section to be developed. 
“ Drifting’ was the basis of growth. Indiana, IIli- 
nois, Ohio in part, and Missouri naturally got the 
controlling faction of their early populations from 
the southern and central states. From the use of the 
newly invented steamboat by 1820, the canal boat 
by 1825, and the railroad ten years later, a marked 
change took place. The lakes now became the na- 
tural centers of traffic, so that the north poured its 
population into the northern sections of these States. 
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“Purpose” and “will power” and not “ drifting ”’ 
were now the great and controlling factors. The 
southern-west dominated till the ’40’s, as the result 
of the transportation conditions. 

In the last years before the Civil War, a new west, 
due to science and its inventions, controlled the Mis- 
sissippi frontier. After the war the mode and char- 
acter of the settlements again changed because of 
inventive developments. In the years preceding the 
Civil War, the means of transit, as a rule, were con- 
structed, whether roads, canals, or railroads, after 
the settlements had been made. This forced the 
settlers to live a very simple life with few of the con- 
yeniences and none of the luxuries of a well developed 
section of country. After the Civil War the reverse 
was true, so that, as a rule, the Missouri valley set- 
tlers came on the railroads and thus expected to en- 
joy all the comforts of life from the moment of 
settlement. This hope and new point of view pre- 
cipitated new issues. The railroad rates and manage- 
ment came to the front. The Granger societies, 
legislative and judicial decisions opened new prob- 
lems, influenced the life of the nation, and marked the 
temporary outcome of the demand of the settlers for 
equal opportunities with their eastern friends. 

The ultimate result of all these frontiers, with 
the action and reaction between each other and with 
the east, has been to create the present day Ameri- 
can people—one yet lacking perfect harmony in its 
psychology, its mental and moral standards, and its 
aims; yet, judged by the past, one that may hope 
to live in more perfect co-operation as the years come 
and go. This living on the frontier for generations 
has intensified the democratic spirit as may be seen 
in the granting of woman suffrage, and the develop- 
ment of the initiative—a measure which tends to re- 
place republicanism by democracy. 

The existence of the west has also tended not only 
to intensify democracy and to make it an actual force 
in social and political problems, but it has also helped 
to build up a people and a nation, rather than leave 
localisms and many peoples in existence. The set- 
tlers in the successive series of frontiers came from 
all sections and States of the Union, and from Europe 
and even the world. Thus living side by side they 
lost provincial love and characteristics, and came to 
look at life from a national, and to a limited degree, 
from a world point of view. The constant move- 
ment from place to place, the constant change of 
one neighbor for another one, helped to form an 
American people, and thus prevent the growth of 
sectional or provincial characteristics. The un- 
fortunate movement of slavery from east to west, 
as a sectional factor, tended to prevent the full and 
early realization of this unified American people that 
the successive frontiers have been the most remark- 
able and wonderful factors in developing. This 
brief outline of the influence of the west or frontiers 
in helping to form a new people, with new ideals and 
new characteristics may be developed to the degree 
that each teacher feels time will permit or avail- 
able material will justify. Other characteristics than 


democracy may be accentuated, and a comparison in 
detail between the American people and their. Euro- 
pean cousins may also be worked out. 


III. Narionat THAT HAVE DeEvELoPED 
Because or tue ExisteNce oF THE WEsT. 


Under this heading, which perhaps may seem 
rather dogmatic, may be included such problems as 
the origin of the national territory, the organization 
and development of territorial governments, the public 
land system, the expansion of the nation by the ac- 
quisition of new possessions, the admission of new 
States into the Union, and the final precipitation of 
the Slavery issue. 

A great western problem confronted Congress 
and the American people even before independence 
was won. The question of who should possess and 
control the unsettled western lands was made an 
issue by Maryland’s insistence that these lands ought 
to belong to the union and not to the separate States. 
The question proved to be of great moment and one 
that had to be settled before a Union could be formed. 

The following outline or syllabus attempts to sug- 
gest the main questions that ought to be studied in 
order to understand this first great western problem, 
and also to suggest how other problems may be out- 
lined: 

1. Origin of the National Territory.” 
A. The boundary of the United States: 1776-1783. 
1. Claims of the larger States. 
a. Basis of the various claimants. 


2. Position of the small States with definite 
boundaries. 


a. Reasons for their attitude. 
3. Conflicting claims of the large States. 
a. In the northwest—reasons. 
b. In the southwest. 
c. Dangers. 
4. Demands made by Maryland; their signifi- 


cance. 
a. United States the right to fix State 
boundaries. 


b. Territory west of lines fixed by Congress 
to belong to Union. 


c. This territory to be formed into new States. 
B. Action by Congress. 


1. Early action: large States dominate. 


2. Resolutions of September 6 and October 10, 
1780. 


3. Reasons for change, and its importance. 
C. Action by States. 


2H. B. Adams, “ Maryland’s Influence,” Johns Hopkins 
University Studies, III, 1-54; S. Sato, “The Land Ques- 
tion,” Johns Hopkins University Studies, IV, 5-40; P. J. 
Treat, “The National Land System,” 1910, 1-14; A. C. 
McLaughlin, “The Confederation and the Constitution,” 
108-122; T. C. Donaldson, “The Public Domain.” (Use 
table of contents.) 
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1. Cessions of their claims by New York, Vir- 
ginia, Massachusetts and Connecticut— 
1781-1786. 

a. Amount of territory ceded. 
b. Conditions imposed by Virginia and Con- 
necticut. 

2. Cession of their claims by South Carolina, 

North Carolina and Georgia—1787-1802. 
a. Amount of territory yielded. 
b. Reasons for cession. 


D. Influence of action on American history. 
1, 1781. Articles of confederation accepted. 
2. 1787. Made the present Constitution possible. 
8. Removed greatest danger of interstate con- 
flicts. 
4. Laid foundation for territorial frontiers. 
5. Established principle on which Union ex- 
panded—new States. 
E. Do you find any suggestion in regard to the 
existence of an American people? 
1. Spirit that led to the cessions. 
2. Developed interest to remain in the Union. 


2. Organization of Territorial Governments.° 


With the transfer by the States to the Union of 
this vast western territory, some 404,956 square 
miles—an area nearly equal to France and Germany 
combined—new problems at once came to the front. 
In fact, the cessions had not all been made when 
the question of establishing a government over the 
territory arose. In 1784 a congressional committee, 
of which Jefferson was chairman, made a report which 
became the basis of discussion till July 13, 1787, 
when the famous Ordinance for the government of 
the North West Territory was passed. The Ordi- 
nance prescribed the conditions on which property 
could be inherited, wills made, and personal prop- 
erty conveyed from one person to another. The spirit 
was to establish liberal and democratic principles. 
The executive and judicial officials were to be ap- 
pointed by the Central Government. The governor, 
secretary, and judges must all be owners of land, 
as well as residents in the territory during their terms. 
The upper house of the legislature was also appointed. 
The lower house was to be elected by the people of 
the territory, but only those who owned at least fifty 
acres of land could vote. Thus the English principle 
of putting power into the hands of the land owners 
was accepted. The spirit of the west and democracy 
in time eliminated this land ownership principle; 
and by 1886, in the law organizing the territory of 
Wisconsin, Congress made the positive requirement 
that all free white male residents should have the 
right to vote for members of both houses of the terri- 
torial legislature. This right of the people to elect 


*Max Farrand, “Organized Territories of the United 
States;” J. A. Barrett, “ Evolution of the Ordinance of 
1787,” University of Nebraska, 1891; Wm. P. Cutler, “ Or- 
dinance of July 13, 1787;” B. A. Hinsdale, “The Old 
North-West,” 147-419; D. G. McCarty, “ Territorial Gov- 
ernment of the Old North-West;” Charles Meyerholz, 
“ Federal Supervision Over the Territories.” 


the members of the upper, as well as the lower, house 
of the legislature was secured to the territories in the 
Florida law of 1826. Other minor changes were 
made from time to time; yet, on the whole, it may be 
said that the governmental principles provided in 
the “Ordinance of 1787” remained dominant till 
the end of the existence of territories. This noted 
Ordinance also had six articles of compact. The 
relation of the United States and the territory—and 
the States to be formed therefrom—is expressed in 
Section 14, which provided that the following articles 
shall be considered “ Articles of Compact,” and re- 
main forever unaltered except by common consent. 
The six articles of compact provided for religious 
freedom, a bill of rights, education, a permanent 
union, from three to five States, and the exclusion of 
slavery forever from the North-West Territory. 

One should go farther than this brief outline, if 
possible; hence, if time permits, study the details of 
the Ordinance of 1787 as a foundation for an investi- 
gation into western territorial governments. Pick 
out such Acts of Congress as provided for the organi- 
zation, for example, of such territories as Missouri, 
Michigan, Arkansas, Wisconsin, New Mexico, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Washington and Arizona, and note the 
changes made in details and principles. Then an 
effort to determine the reasons for the modifications, 
and the influence of the “ West” will give a good in- 
sight into one phase of American growth. 


8. Expansion: Acquisition of New Territory.* 


The expansion of the United States might well 
be taken as a topic for a special study. However, 
as it is one of the problems that has influenced the 
west, and in turn been influenced by it to a remark- 
able degree, it seems proper in this paper to make 
a brief outline in order to suggest the phases of its 
history that have to do especially with the subject 
under discussion—‘‘ The West.” 

A. The acquisition of Louisiana, 1803. 


¢(a) Louisiana. H. Adams, “History of the United 
States,” I, II, 25-115; F. A. Ogg, “Opening of the Mis- 
sissippi,” 495-574; W. F. Johnson, “Century of Expan- 
sion,” 73-127; J. K. Hosmer, “ Purchase of Louisiana,” 73- 
127. 


(b) Florida. H. B. Fuller, “ Purchase of Florida; ” F. C. 
Chadwick, “ The United States and Spain,” I, 42-116; Bab- 
cock, “ The Rise of American Nationality,’ 271-289; Bruce, 
“Romance of American Expansion,” 51-77. 

(c) Texas. G. P. Garrison, “ Westward Expansion,” 94- 
156; Rives, “ The United States and Mexico,” II, 53-80, 105- 
127; J. H. Smith, “Annexation of Texas;” J. F. Rhodes, 
“History of the United States,” I, 75-87; Reeves, “ Diplo- 
macy Under Tyler and Polk; ” Polk’s Diary. (Use index, 
Vol. IV.) 

(d) Oregon. Garrison, 157-173; J. B. McMaster, “ His- 
tory of the American People,” V, 18-27, 463-483; VI, 429- 
434, 515-518; VII, 271-304, 407-420; J. Schafer, “ History 
of the Pacific North-West.” 

(e) California. G. P. Garrison, 208-268 (scattered 
references); J. S. Reeves, “Diplomacy Under Tyler and 
Polk,” 58-329; McMaster, V, 65-70, 80-98; Coman, “ Eco- 
nomic Beginnings of the Far West,” II, 207-319; Bruce, 
136-156; various histories of California. 
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1. The attitude of the west in regard to the 
navigation and control of the Mississippi 
River. 

a. Reasons that made it so radical. 
b. Effect on the acquisition of Louisiana. 
2. Influence of its purchase on the west. 
a. Increased loyalty to Union. 
b. Vast new frontier: varied interests: prairie 
lands. 
8. Influence on nation of an extended west. 
a. Increased immigration: new problems. 
b. Helped nationalize people. 
c. Gave agriculture a longer period of power. 
d. A peace factor: lessened danger of growth 
of powerful neighbor, or neighbors. 
B. The purchase of Florida, 1819. 

1. Aid to west. 

a. Commercial benefit to Mississippi Valley. 

2. Benefit to nation. 

a. Danger of war with Spain lessened: a peace 
force. 
C. Texas and Oregon, 1845-1846. 

1. Influence on west. 

a. Tended to alienate northwest and south- 
west. 

b. New frontiers: climate, soil, timber vary; 
new problems. 

2. Effects on nation. 

a. Commercial: opened the Orient. 

b. Tended to divide nation into a North and 
a South. 

D. Annexation of California and New Mexico, 
1848. 
1. Influence on the west. 

a. Solidified the western coast. 

b. Created a new racial problem: the Chinese. 

c. Railroads: forced them to precede settle- 
ments, 

2. National effects. 

a. Made slavery the dominant issue: Wilmot 
Proviso. 
b. Brought out new constitutional interpreta- 
tions. 
c. Discovery gold: effects. 
E. Accession of Hawaii, the Philippines and Porto 
Rico, 1898-1899. 
1. Not a direct western factor. 
2. Effect on National view points. 
a. Puts United States forth as a world power. 
b. Complicates world relations: lays founda- 
tion for increased militarism. 
F. The Panama Zone, 1904. 

1, Unity America: east and west coasts brought 

into closer bonds. 


G. Effects of territorial acquisitions taken as a 
whole. 
1. The west: vastly increased its power, im- 
portance and influence. 


2. Frontiers: succession of new ones: intensified 
democracy. 


8. Prevented growth of any powerful neighbor- 
nation. 
a. Basis growth of materialism in the United 
States. 
b. Basis also of growth of idealism and love of 
peace. 
4. Wealth and power. 
a. United State’s opportunity to be world 
leader. 


4. Admission of New States Into the Union.°® 


All the States except three—Vermont, Maine and 
Florida—that have been added to the Union have 
been western States. Of course, many of them, such 
as Kentucky, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana and _ Illinois 
and perhaps others, in time found their interests and 
points of view as closely related to the original thir- 
teen as to the States on the Pacific or in the extreme 
southwest or northwest. Yet the country grew by 
adding new States, with points of view differing some- 
what from those at the moment dominating the nation. 
Thus each State, as it entered the Union, forced new 
problems to the front; and also caused changes in 
their solution. Again it must be noticed that the new 
western States, with much less population than the 
older States, had an equal vote with them in the 
Senate; and thus the west had a much greater power, 
at least in preventing action, than its population 
alone would justify. One might take each State in 
turn and show that some great issue in the country’s 
history was connected with its life. The admission 
of Missouri, for example, forced the drawing of the 
line 86° 30’ across the Louisiana purchase, and led 
to a tendency to revive the States’ Rights doctrine 
which had nearly ceased to be at the close of the 
War of 1812. When Louisiana was admitted into the 
Union, the old Roman system of laws, as modified by 
later history, found a place in American life. With 
the admission of California in 1850, the equal num- 
ber of free and slave States was ended and the south 
began to fear the fate of slavery. Utah brought a 
religious question to the front, as Colorado did one 
based on silver-mining. Thus these illustrations help 
us to see that scores of problems which have been 
factors in making the United States what it is, are 
connected with growth of the nation through the ad- 
mission of the western territory to statehood. 

5. The West as a Factor in the Final Precipitation of 
the Slavery Issue.® 


Perhaps only as a side issue can slavery be said to 
be a problem primarily connected with the west. 


‘}l. N. Thorpe, “ Constitutional History of the American 
People,” Vols. | and Il; J. A. Jameson, “ Constitutional 
Conventions; ” J. F, Jameson, “ Introduction to the Study 
of the Constitutional and Political History of the States” 
(Johns Hopkins University Studies, IV); F. J. Turner, 
“Western State Making” (“Am. Hist. Review,” I); 


Charles Borgeand, “Adoption and Amendment of State 
Constitutions.” 


6G. L. Rives, “'The United States and Mexico,” II, 220- 


247; J. B. McMaster, “History of the American People,” 
VII, 332-439; J. F. Rhodes, “ History of the United States,” 
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Yet it certainly is true that many phases of the 
slavery question either influenced or were influenced 
by the west. In early days the development of 
slavery depended on its extension into the territory 
ceded by the States to the Union. The Ordinance 
of 1787 excluded it from the Northwest Territory, 
and thus aided in preventing its development in that 
section of the country. In spite of this Ordinance 
which declared that “there shall be neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude in the said territory’’ it 
became an important issue from about 1805 to 1812 
in Indiana Territory. In the early '20’s whether 
Illinois should remain a free State, or permit the 
establishment of slavery, was a bitterly contested 
question. On the other hand when North Carolina 
ceded the territory now forming the State of Tennes- 
see, the right to continue slavery therein was pre- 
served. The same decision was made in 1798 in 
regard to the territory of Mississippi; and also in 
1808-1805 in the Acts organizing the newly ac- 
quired Louisiana Territory. Thus the early deci- 
sions made in regard to slavery in the west tended 
in two directions; the first to permit the growth of 
slavery as the nation expanded; the second to make 
the growth sectional in character, and thus to lay 
the foundation for the final struggle between the north 
and the south over slavery. 

This slavery problem became a vital one both to 
the west and to the nation in 1819-1821, when the 
admission of Missouri as a State of the Union was 
under consideration. The final compromise, under 
which Missouri came into the Union as a slave State, 
while all the balance of the Louisiana purchase north 
of the southern boundary of Missouri—that is north 
of latitude 86° 30’—was to be free, started the con- 
scious division of the people of the United States, 
into a north and a south. This discussion also again 
called attention to the interpretation of the Constitu- 
tion; and revived the earlier emphasis placed on the 
rights of the States, as the south now came to realize 
that the north was outgrowing it in population; hence, 
not the nation but the States must have the right to 
control their local institutions, if they were to be 
safe in the future. 

However, while these earlier connections of the 
west with the slavery question were of importance, 
it was not until the years 1844-1848 that it became 
a vital issue. The Democrats in their platform of 
1844 declared for the “ reannexation of Texas” and 
the “‘reoccupation of Oregon.” This provision 
was made in order to hold the southwest that de- 
manded the annexation of Texas, and the northwest 
that wished the whole of Oregon, in political co- 
operation. The annexation of Texas, and the di- 
vision of Oregon on the line 49° caused the north- 
western Democrats to make the charge of “ Punic 
faith” against the leaders of the south. The final 
outcome of this breach is found in the “ Wilmot Pro- 
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viso”—a resolution originating in the northwest even 
though introduced by Wilmot of Pennsylvania. This 
amendment, if adopted, would make all territory ac- 
quired as a result of the war with Mexico free. 
Thus the northern Democrats felt they would have 
their revenge on those who had shared with them in 
formulating the platform of 1844, and later had 
voted to yield our claim to the whole of Oregon. 
The Wilmot Proviso started a discussion which 
brought forward two new theories in regard to the 
control of the institutions of the territories. Previ- 
ous to this time the power of Congress to control the 
territories had been scarcely questioned. Now the 
radical supporters of slavery claimed that the slave 
owner had the constitutional right to take his slaves 
as property into any territory, and no one could pre- 
vent it; while the moderates—the compromisers—out- 
lined, and later developed under the leadership of 
Douglas, the doctrine of “ popular sovereignty,” or 
the theory which affirmed the right of the people of 
each territory to decide whether slaves could or 
could not be brought into the territory. The division 
of the people became acute. The compromise of 
1850 checked immediate action; yet by 1860 the prob- 
lem had reached the point where only war seemed 
able to settle it. The west again played a great 
part in the outcome of the struggle; for, while it was 
an agricultural section, and had been in close touch 
both politically and industrially with the south and 
especially with the southwest, it now became nearly 
a unit in its oposition to slavery, and for the Union. 

Its democratic tendencies, when its eyes were 
opened, led the west to strong opposition to slavery. 
The political alienation that had been developing from 
1844 to 1860 doubtless played a part; yet, on the 
whole, the point of view and the crude idealism of 
the western farmers dominated and, doubtless, de- 
termined the final position taken. 

In this brief outline are suggested some of the 
points that should be carefully studied in order to 
see how far the west and the forces set at work by 
the frontier were factors in developing the slavery 
issue and determining its final outcome. The at- 
tempt to work out such problems causes the student 
to think and thus makes history mean more to him 
even though the final conclusions may be somewhat 
vague and uncertain. 

6. American Land System and Its Development.’ 

Few, if any, questions connected with the west in 
American history have been more important or more 
complex and difficult of wise solution than those re- 
lating to the public lands. The following suggested 
subdivisions may aid in making the problems stand 
out more clearly: (1) The Indian land titles—how 

7P. J. Treat, “ The National Land System; ” T. C. Don- 
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handle them; (2) the method of survey to be 
adopted; (3) The use of the public lands—for na- 
tional revenue, or as homesteads for the people; (4) 
The method of handling the saline, mineral, gas and 
oil lands, also the timber areas, and the arid lands 
valuable for pasturage purposes only, and the lands 
useless unless irrigated; (5) The water power prob- 
lem—how prevent monopoly; (6) “‘ Conservation ” in 
all fields—how secure; (7) How prevent the viola- 
tion of a nation’s laws on these questions. 

When Congress, in 1784, began to discuss the land 
system to be adopted by the nation, there were al- 
ready two colonially developed methods in vogue. 
One—a Virginia or southern system—permitted the 
purchaser to make his own decision in regard to the 
quantity and location of the land he wished to buy, 
provided it was unoccupied. He then had it sur- 
veyed and reported its bounds for the land office. 
This was known as the “ tomahawk” or “ indiscrimi- 
nate location’ system, and resulted in scattered set- 
tlements, frequent overlapping of claims, and constant 
law suits over conflicting titles. The other—a New 
England or northern system—provided that the land 
could be sold only in definite areas or tracts, and only 
after a survey had been made and the records filed. 
The custom was that all the land within the surveyed 
district or township must be sold before other lands 
should be opened. This “township” system made 
for compact settlements and clearness of title, but it 
also took all initiative from the individual. 

As a result of the existence of these two sectional 
systems, the first general land Act, adopted by the 
Congress of the Confederation in 1785, was in the 
main a combination or compromise measure, incor- 
porating into its provisions the best features of both 
systems. Indeed it may be added that this famous 
Act became the basis of subsequent laws, and estab- 
ished the general principles that prevailed till recent 
years. The law provided that the townships should 
be six miles square; one to be sold as a unit—a pro- 
vision which ‘‘ appealed to the New England set- 
tlers,” but was contrary to the desires of the south; 
the alternate townships were to be sold in sections of 
640 acres each—a plan in harmony with the southern 
practice except that the tracts were bounded by sec- 
tional lines. The Act also provided that Section 16 
should be reserved for public schools; and that the 
land should be sold at auction with one dollar per 
acre as the minimum price. For various reasons the 
law was neglected and little done to put it into opera- 
tion. Perhaps the main reason was because Congress 
desired to handle the land primarily for revenue in 
crder to meet the vast national debt. The result was 
that Congress turned to the system of selling the 
public lands in vast tracts to companies, like the 
Ohio or the Scioto, or to private individuals like 
Symmes who contracted for a million acres. These 
tracts were not made to fall under the law of 1785; 
the only requirement made was that they must come 
under the provisions as to government in the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. A few years experience proved the 
weakness and, indeed, failure of this system, so Con- 


gress in 1796, passed an Act—apparently without 
having in mind the law of 1785—based on its princi- 
ples. This Act provided that the public lands, after 
being surveyed in townships, should be sold on time 
(four years), at auction, and at a minimum price of 
two dollars per acre. By 1820 the credit system had 
secured to the government land sales to the extent of 
$44,500,000 of which sum nearly $22,000,000 was due 
to the Government from the purchasers. The result 
was a new law in 1821 which provided for cash sales 
at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. The 
Act of 1796 also provided for half section sales (or 
820. acres), while a new Act of 1800 reduced the 
area to 160 acres. These two Acts of 1796 and 1800 
also made provision for surveying and selling the 
government lands by a surveyor-general, with regis- 
ters and receivers; the latter to be located in offices 
in the west. These changes—with many others of 
minor importance—were due to the growing convic- 
tion that the Government ought to sell its lands di- 
rectly to its citizens, instead of to speculators. These 
Acts also provided that saline and mineral lands 
should not be sold, but leased, with royalties on their 
products, to be paid to the Government. 

Numerous and more or less important modifications 
of this original land system were made in the period 
preceding the Civil War. The reserved saline and 
mineral lands were sold or granted to the States and 
then found their way into private hands. In 1820, 
home making received encouragement by the sale of 
smaller tracts (80 acres) while speculation was sup- 
posedly, but not actually, discouraged by the re- 
quirement of-cash at the time of purchase. In 1841, 
by the pre-emption Act, speculation was further dis- 
couraged, and actual home making encouraged, by 
permitting instead of forbidding settlement on land 
before it had been formally opened for sale. Soon 
after 1840 came three important developments: first, 
grants of land by the United States to the States 
toward state railroad building; second, the rise of a 
demand, beginning in 1845, for free lands for actual 
homesteaders; third, as a result of gold discovery in 
California, the making of a distinction between agri- 
cultural and precious-metal lands; and the sale of the 
latter in smaller tracts, at a higher price, and with 
the number of “claims” to be made by any one per- 
son or company limited by law. 

Grants of land to aid in internal improvements be- 
gan in 18038, when Ohio was to have five per cent. 
of all land sales made by the United States within 
its borders for constructing public highways. Aid 
was also given to canals, and later to railroad com- 
panies. The first extensive grant of some millions 
of acres was made to the State of Illinois in order 
that it might be used by the “ Illinois Central.” With 
the triumph of nationality, as a result of the Civil 
War, direct aid was given to railroads, and the na- 
tion entered on a giant system of railroad land grants 
which, by 1880, when the reaction came, had given 
them about 155,000,000 acres of public lands. 

The first general right-about-face in our national 
land policy, however, came January 1, 1862, when 
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Lincoln signed the ‘‘ Homestead Act,” which gave 80 
or 160 acres of public lands free of cost to any one 
who would improve it and reside on it for five con- 
secutive years. In 1864 coal lands were separately 
classified, and sold at much higher prices, but with- 
out proper restrictions against their falling under 
monopolistic control. To encourage the planting of 
trees on the western plains, Congress in 1874, passed 
an Act which allowed the planting of a certain pro- 
portion of the land in trees to take the place of resi- 
dence in fulfilling the homestead requirement. To 
encourage the application of irrigation to the semi- 
arid and arid west, the “ desert-land”’ Act of 1877 
permitted the homesteading of much larger tracts. 
The next year (1878) a “Timber and Stone Act” 
was passed, but it worked out so as to aid the “ tim- 
ber barons.” 


In 1891 the land-laws were given a general revi- 
sion. First the homestead process was remodeled. 
The original law had permitted cash payment instead 
of the five years residence. “Dummy entrymen” 
made homestead claims, then were furnished the cash 
to pay the Government by land-speculators who soon 
got the title at a slight additional cost, and thus the 
land passed into the hands of the few—the specula- 
tors. To discourage this practice, the law of 1891 re- 
quired eighteen months “residence” before the 
“ commutation ” could be made use of. Even this law 
has not stopped “ speculating in homesteads.” Out 
of this Act also developed the presidential “ reserva- 
tion” policy which has brought into being the forest 
reserves, and forestry service systems. This Act also 
virtually repealed the pre-emption Act of 1841 and 
the timber-claim Act of 1874. 


In 1893 the Carey Act provided for the granting 
of large areas of arid lands to the western States, 
on condition that these arid lands be put under irriga- 
tion and opened to homestead settlement either by the 
States or by irrigation companies chartered and care- 
fully supervised by the State Government. The last 
of the great land Acts was the “ Reclamation Act” 
of 1906, which created a national “ reclamation ser- 
vice” and fund, through which arid public lands were 
to be put under irrigation and opened to homesteaders 
by the national government itself, and under which 
Act a few but important “projects” have been 
pushed to completion already. 


Under President Roosevelt occurred a general ex- 
posure of widespread land frauds and revelation of 
the extent to which our mineral and forest lands and 
water-power sites had fallen into the hands of private 
or corporate monopolies. This period of exposure 
led to the rise of a national “ conservation” move- 
ment, demanding the conservation of the remaining 
national resources until there should be assurance of 
their development for the public welfare. This move- 
ment has given rise to numerous demands for the 
“ classification ” of the public lands and proposals of 
“leasing” or otherwise providing for their develop- 
ment under proper supervision and restriction, but up 
to the present time the conservation movement has 


produced no new general public land law or “ sys- 
tem.” 


IV. Nationat Prospirems: West Hetrs Sotve or 
Is INTERESTED IN SOLUTION. 


The more one studies the great problems that have 
confronted the American people, the more he realizes 
how few there were in which the west was not deeply 
interested in the solution. One finds this to be espe- 
cially true of such questions as internal improvements, 
money and banking, taxation, suffrage, industrial 
problems, and the Indians. 


1, Internal Improvements.* 


For example in studying the problem of internal 
improvements, it is found that the question became 
a national one on account of the needs and the de- 
mands of the west. A market for their products could 
only be secured by the construction of roads or 
canals. The Republican party, in spite of its strict 
construction and States’ rights ideas, started the 
Cumberland Road, and in Gallatin’s famous report 
of 1808 advocated spending $20,000,000 by the na- 
tion in the building of roads and canals. Gallatin, 
Clay and the leading supporters of these plans came 
from the west, while the opposition was mainly by 
those living near the Atlantic Coast, although sup- 
port came from New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more, rivals for the western trade and commercial 
supremacy. After the vetoes of Madison in 1817, 
and Monroe in 1823, internal improvements were 
made mainly by the States or by the nation under 
the title of River and Harbor bills. For a time the 
west was thwarted in its desires, but about 1850 
it began to regain supremacy. Immense land grants 
to aid in railroad construction began, and were con- 
tinued till about 1880 by which time roads were con- 
structed connecting the Mississippi Valley and the 
Pacific. The purpose was to open up the west and 
to unite the Pacific Coast to the Union. At last all 
parts of the Union were joined together, a_ spirit 
culminating in the Panama Canal. 


2. Financial: Money and Banking.° 

Again, when one turns to the study of the nation’s 
monetary problems, he finds the position of the west 
and the east, the newer and the older sections of the 
country, on the problems of money and banking, al- 
most invariably antagonistic. For example, the 
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second National Bank was looked upon by the people 
of the west as a monopoly controlled by the wealthier 
east; and under Jackson’s leadership it was refused 
charter renewal in 1832, and again in 1841. In the 
years after the war the struggles in regard to silver 
and “ greenback ’’ money were to a considerable ex- 
tent sectional. The west—a new country with little 
ready capital and with vast needs—honestly felt that 
an increase in the quantity of money was a proper 
means to help solve the difficulties that settlers in a 
new country have to meet. 


3. Taxation.’° 


The problems of taxation have also been in part 
made or influenced by the peculiar conditions exist- 
ing in a frontier section. At one time the farmers 
of the west were won to the support of a protec- 
tive tariff by the cry of building up a “home mar- 
ket.” On the whole, however, the west especially has 
hesitated to stand for protection. It has also, as a 
rule, hesitated to approve internal and direct taxes as 
the burden comes home too sensitively. 


4. Suffrage and Its Extension."* 


Another topic especially related to the west is 
found in the growth of State Constitutions. While 
it is somewhat difficult to determine just what provi- 
sions were inserted as a result of the formation of 
new western States, since new States are inclined to 
borrow their constitutions from those already exist- 
ing, yet a study of the western State Constitutions 
shows that many fundamental changes originated 
with them. For example important changes were 
made in the judiciary. As a rule, in western States 
by 1850, all state and local judges were elected by 
the peop!e for a limited term, instead of being ap- 
pointed for life as had been common in early years. 
Provisions regarding all local problems were also in- 
corporated. The changes made from 1776 to 1850 in 
the formation of the civil interests of American de- 
mocracy are no better displayed than by contrasting 
the Constitutions of Ohio and Indiana, made in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, with any of the con- 
stitutions of 1776. Both Ohio and Indiana have 
articles on “ finance, taxation, and on corporations.” 
Provisions for public education were also added and, 
in fact, the present-day western constitution deals 
with almost every phase of human life. Mr. Thorpe 
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in his “ Constitutional History ” summarizes his views 
in the following extract: ‘‘ But our mind is drawn to 
the west. There are the new things—the people, 
youth, hope, and opportunity. There, amid much 
that seems crude, is more that seems remedial. 
Government there seems closer to the people than in 
the east. Posterity is considered; the fathers plan 
for the children; the State plans for all.” Per- 
haps the most marked changes are found in the pro- 
visions relating to the right to vote, and the methods 
devised to secure the ends desired by the voters. 
As early as 1803, in the Ohio Constitution, man- 
hood suffrage was more nearly realized than in any 
of the original thirteen States. Woman suffrage has 
been granted in nearly all the western States, but is 
yet to be gained in the east. The referendum, a 
measure to secure to the people the power to decide 
whether their representatives have voiced their will 
or not, is a western contribution to democracy. The 
recall of officials who fail to act in harmony with the 
people’s will is also western in origin and existence. 
The initiative—the most radical democratic measure 
yet incorporated in any constitution—exists only in 
western States. Other democratic measures, such as 
the election of senators by the people instead of 
by State legislatures, the primary laws which give 
the whole people and not the few in conventions, the 
power to nominate candidates for office, also found 
their origin and strongest support in the west. The 
question of the wisdom of the details of some of 
these measures may be open for discussion, but the 
line of democratic evolution as a result of frontier 
life is well brought to the front by their existence. 


5. Wars.?” 


Strange as it may seem, in the wars of the United 
States, whether with the Indians or with foreign na- 
tions, the west has been a strong, if not a dominant 
factor. The War of 1812 would not have occurred 
had it not been for the unanimity of the west in its 
favor. The reasons are not easy to determine. Per- 
haps the following suggestions may afford some help. 
The aggressive character of the western settler; his 
environment, which forced him to plan for his own 
personal protection; and his contact with the Indians 
which tended to breed the spirit that the remedy for 
antagonistic views was force, all these helped to de- 
velop the characteristics which unified the west in op- 
position to England. The war with Mexico also 
might have been avoided had not the west been domi- 
nated by the belief that the United States should be 
extended to the Pacific, and that force was the only 
means to secure justice and settle the controversies 
with Mexico over the boundary of Texas and the 
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“claims” of the United States. Naturally, the In- 
dian Wars in many cases arose as the result of 
the frontiersmen forcing their way beyond the treaty 
boundaries, and thus arousing the hatred of the In- 
dians whose interests they antagonized. On the 
whole, however, the Indian problems must be 
studied from a broader standpoint than a mere fron- 
tier contact, since the relations between the white 
man and the Indians have racial and historical rather 
than territorial foundations. The policy of England 
in early days and of the United States since inde- 
pendence, until very recent years, must be held mainly 
responsible for the failure to solve the conflicting in- 
terests which affected the “ west” for centuries and 
to reconcile the standards of life of the two races. 


V. A Generat SumMary oF THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
West or THE FrontIER ON THE EvoLUTON oF 
THE Unitep States. 

1. On Democracy. In order to understand the pro- 
gressive development of democracy in American his- 
tory, a careful study of the west must be made. On 
the whole it may be claimed that each frontier from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific made a contribution, either 
in intensification of its spirit or in some special field 
or detail. The Federal party of 1798 had little con- 
fidence in the capacity of the masses. It had also 
attempted to form a constitution and to give it an 
interpretation that would leave most power in the 
hands of the few. As the west increased in popula- 
tion the Republican party outgrew the Federalists, 
but even it believed merely in the capacity of the 
people to choose the wise and able to be their leaders. 
The Whigs of 1840 took relatively the same position 
as the Republicans of 1800, while the Democrats led 
by Jackson professed to have faith in the people's 
capacity, not only to vote but also to serve as leaders 
in legislative and administrative offices. However, it 
was not till very recent years that the political ma- 
chinery such as the convention, the Australian ballot, 
the initiative, referendum, and recall, the election of 
senators by the people, and the corrupt practices acts 
made the actual realization of the democratic doctrine 
possible. These movements, as well as other meas- 
ures enlarging the power of the masses have been, 
in the main, evolved in the west. Religious freedom, 
complete separation of church and state, and the 
growth of denominational good-will and mutual re- 
spe ct may also be shown to have been in part de- 
veloped with the westward march of population. At- 
tempts to develop industrial democracy, or at least 
to limit the control of the industries by the few, has 
found not always the most efficient, but, perhaps, al- 
ways the most universal support in the western States. 
Forms, customs, ceremonies and fixed standards of 
social life have broken down in the west. Of course, 
the question of the wisdom of these many changes, 
as well as of the forces that have led to them, may 
well be discussed. 

2. On Nationality. One of the strongest factors 
that have led to the development of a real nationality 
may be found in the growth of the west. From 


1776 to about 1816, at least, the average individual 
centered his love in his State, and not in the nation. 
But Ohio, for example, was settled by immigrants 
from half the States in the Union, with many for- 
eigners added. To them Ohio was a unit of the 
nation; it was the United States and not Ohio that 
had gradually won their love. In the same way 
and even to a greater degree Wisconsin, Nebraska 
and the Dakotas, plus all the other far western States 
are in the minds of their people only parts of a 
greater whole. Localism has now little influence in 
the west, while a century ago provincialism was the 
dominant spirit along the Atlantic Coast. The States 
have become less and less important. Pride in the 
nation rules, in fact, to such a degree that national 
egotism may perhaps be said to dominate the minds 
of the American people. 


3. On expansion. This expansion from ocean to 
ocean, forced largely by the growing west, has, till 
to-day, tended to accentuate materialism and peace, 
rather than war and militarism. The additions of 
Louisiana, Florida, Texas, Oregon and California re- 
moved all danger of any powerful nation, adjacent to 
the United States, being developed, and thus satisfied 
the minds of the American people that there was 
little or no danger of external destruction. Also as 
the industrial conquest of a new country demands 
all the time, energy and capacity of its settlers, their 
minds were naturally absorbed in the acquisition of 
wealth which led to emphasis on materialism. How- 
ever, events prove that beneath this material tendency 
there is an idealism that at least lessens the danger 
from this love of the “ Almighty Dollar.” 


4. On Industrial Development. Naturally, the ex- 
istence of a vast unoccupied west, with cheap and 
fertile lands, tended to prolong the supremacy of 
agricultural interests, and to delay the development 
of a distinct labor class. On the whole, wages re- 
mained fairly remunerative in ‘the entire country; 
for the cheap lands of early days, and the home- 
steads of later years, gave each man an option of 
seeking self-employment on a western farm, or of 
engaging as an employee of an eastern factory. Each 
section of the west had its own type of development. 
In the Ohio Valley, with its lands covered with dense 
timber the problems were very different from those 
that confronted the later settlers on the prairies of 
the Mississippi and Missouri Valleys or those who 
sought homes in the mountainous districts. In early 
days there were no markets for such crops as wheat 
or fruits, so stock-raising had to be made almost the 
sole industry. On the other hand, even in the 
early days of Kansas, Nebraska and the Dakotas, 
railroads already existed, so markets were available 
for the easily raised grain crops. But as there is 
no limit to problems in this field, the above must be 
accepted as examples given to call attention to the 
lines of needed investigation. 


5. On Financial Problems. The west was not very 
successful in handling the financial problems that it 
had to meet. Lacking wealth and ready capital, 
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money, banking, taxation, and debt, problems were 
always perplexing. The results were, as a rule, to 
create antagonism between the east and the west. 
Each misinterpreted the other. The people of the 
west felt certain that the capitalists of the east were 
manipulating the banking and money systems for 
their own advantage. On the other hand, the east 
doubted the honesty of the west, and believed that 
the attempts made to increase the number of State 
banks in early days, and to uphold the greenbacks 
and bimetalism in later years, were for the purpose 
of paying their debts in a depreciated currency. In 
the main, both were wrong in their suspicions. Both 
were misled by the fact of the existence of such 
different environments that they were unable to un- 
derstand the mind of each other. The spirit of the 
west favored a policy beneficial to the common people; 
but in the many, perhaps in the majority of cases, the 
intent was better than the policy adopted. 

6. In Regard to Social Tendencies. It is not very 
difficult to find sufficient material to get a fairly good 
and accurate idea of the social tendencies that de- 
veloped in the west. To determine the extent of the 
influence on the life of the nation is, of course, much 
more difficult. 

In general it has to be accepted that crudeness 
was a marked quality, and a lack of refinement not 
unusual. Simplicity was an almost universal quality 
and was a characteristic not only of the mind, but 
also controlled the forms of social life, dress and the 
make up of the homes. It was, and still is true, that 
there were no class distinctions, and that personal re- 
spect was well nigh universal; yet this statement 
seems to be modified by noting the extent to which 
personal quarrels and physical violence prevailed. 
Even in very early days a fair degree of education 
was recognized as desirable; yet it was not until the 
middle of the nineteenth century that any adequate 
provisions were made for even elementary education. 
In recent years the west is not second to any section 
of the country in its enthusiasm for adequate high 
schools and state universities. The plans of educa- 
tion are such as to give the poor as good opportuni- 
ties as those have who are in better financial con- 
ditions. Religious differences have had very little 
social effect, and co-operation in public activities is 
scarcely influenced by religious sentiment. Religious 
debates were common on the frontier, but they do not 
seem to have hindered the social uplift that was 
sought by the masses. Some of the marked charac- 
teristics of the people of the west may be expressed 
in rather radical words, such as optimism, exuberant 
hopefulness and egotism. They were and, perhaps, 
still are materialistic, that is ready to work and to ac- 
cumulate property; yet they also are given to ex- 
travagant spending in many cases. Idealism comes 


to the front in any case of serious illness; and the 
sacrifices that a farmer and his wife are ready to 
make to aid a neighbor who has suffered some mis- 
fortune proves the depth of idealism in the heart. Of 
all the marked qualities, individualism in early days 
stands foremost; but the more recent tendency is to 


emphasize the common good and to stand for social 
betterment. 


The shorter histories that will supplement the high 
school text-books should be made available to the 
students in this work. Some of the decidedly good 
ones are J. S. Bassett, “A Short History of the 
United States” (New York, 1913), especially pp. 
99-186, 231-285, 247-825, 341-357, 461-482 and 
676-690; H. W. Elson, “A Short History of the 
United States’’ (New York, 1906), especially pp. 
216-219, 319-821, 452-468, 525-538 and 571-578; 
“The Riverside History of the United States,” Vol. 
I (Becker), Ch. V; Vol. II (Johnson), Ch. XIV and 
XVII; Vol. III (Dodd), Ch. II and XI; Vol. IV 
(Paxson), Ch. II, IX, XIII, XIV, XVII; many other 
chapters contain valuable material. E. B. Greene, 
“ Foundations of American Nationality” (not yet 
published), and C. R. Fish, “The Development of 
American Nationality,” especially Ch. I, II, V, IX, 
XI, XVII and XXVIII. The following references 
to high school text-books will be found of special 
value: James and Sandford (New York, 1909), pp. 
128-142, 183-195, 204-218, 222-224, 273-281, 353- 
357, 455-456, 521-523; Forman (New York, 
1914), pp. 115-121, 159-160, 249-252, 291-293, 326- 
333, 357-360 and 409-413; West (New York, 
1913), pp. 143-147, 182-235, 249-278, 348-356, 437- 
447, 470-491, 516-519, 545-549 and 652-657; 
Muzzey (New York, 1911), pp. 229-236, 328- 
349, 506-510; Hart (New York, 1905), pp. 220- 
247, 261-275, 289-368, 565-578; McLaughlin (New 
York, 1899), pp. 151-168, 296-364, 536-542. 

There are many more extended histories that con- 
tain matter usable by high school students. It is 
impossible to name all, but the following ones are 
easily available: E. Channing, “History of the 
United States,” Vol. III, 481-552; “ The American 
Nation Series,” each volume should be used and the 
teacher can add to the following special sugges- 
tions: VIII, 222-241, 206-221; IX, 175-208, 269- 
288; X, 154-167, 184-818; and especially Vols. XIV, 
XVII and XXV; J. B. McMaster, “History of 
the People of the United States,” every volume 
contains very valuable material; Schouler, “ History 
of the United States,” Vol. II, Ch. VII; Vol. III, 
Ch. XIII, Sect. II, and Vol. IV, Ch. XIII continued ; 
J. E. M. Avery, “History of the United States and 
Its People” (Cleveland, 1904-1910); J. F. Rhodes, 
“History of the United States” (1850-1877); W. 
Wilson, ‘“‘ History of the American People.” For the 
influence of geography on American history use Ellen 
C. Semple, “ American History and Its Geographic 
Conditions,” and A. P. Brigham, “Geographic In- 
fluences.” 

Some works of a more technical and special na- 
ture, but of great value in a study of the west, are 
the following: J. Winsor, “The Westward Move- 
ment;” Max Farrand, “ The West and the Principles 
of the Revolution” (Yale Review, XVII); L. Far- 
rand, “ Basis of American History;’ D. R. Dewey, 
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“Financial History of the United States; C. D. 
Wright, “ Industrial Evolution of the United States ;” 
F. W. Taussig, “Tariff History;” E. Stanwood, 
“American Tariff Controversies;’ J. L. Ringwalt, 
“ Development of Transportation Systems;” Roose- 
velt, “ Winning of the West;” Coman, “Industrial 
History of the United States;’ Beard, “Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitution;’ Beard, ‘‘Eco- 
nomic Interpretation of Jeffersonian Republicanism.” 

Perhaps the very best material on the develop- 
ment of the west is found in historical and economic 
publications. Among others, the teacher should aim 
to secure the following: ‘‘ Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in History,” ‘ Annual Reports of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association,’ ‘The American His- 
torical Review,’ “The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science,” ‘‘ The 
American Political Science Review.” Their contents 
may be made accessible by the use of the bibliographi- 
cal guides cited by Mr. McKinley in his article on 
“The Colonial Period” in the History Treacuer’s 
Magazine for October, 1915. 

Source collections should also be made available to 
the student as far as possible. The following ones 
are especially recommended: Hart, “ American His- 
tory Told by Contemporaries;’ Caldwell and Per- 
singer, “ Source History of the United States ;” Mac- 
Donald, ‘“ Documentary Source Book;’ James, 
“Readings in American History;” McLaughlin, 
“ Readings on the History of the American Nation;” 
Muzzey, “ Readings in American History; West, 
“Source Book in American History;”’ Caldwell, 
“ Territorial Expansion.” 


Periodical Literature 
EDITED BY GERTRUDE BRAMLETTE RICHARDS, PH.D. 


Some recent articles for and against preparedness are: 
“Armed Insanity” (“The New Republic,” January, 1916), 
in which the adoption of a positive policy in regard to 
armaments which will clear the ambiguity of our relations 
with the rest of the world is urged; “The Arming of 
America” (“Living Age,” January, 1916), an English view 
of the President’s policy; “ Defending America” (“ Scien- 
tific Monthly,” January, 1916), which states our danger 
and advocates a moderate program of preparedness; “ The 
West and Preparedness” (“ Independent,” January 10), a 
protest by the Governor of Kansas against preparedness; 
“The Insanity of Preparedness,” by Congressman Kitchin 
(“ Independent,” December 20, 1915); “Making Ameri- 
cans” (“ Outlook,” February 2, 1916). 


Moreton Frewen’s article on “The Monroe Doctrine and 
the Great War” (“Nineteenth Century”) predicts a war 
between Germany and the United States at the close of 
the present struggle, and this present struggle is “ really 
America’s own war, and is the legacy of a vicious and in- 
complete diplomatic instrument—the so-called Monroe Doc- 
trine.” 


A. G. Gardner, editor of the “London Daily News,” dis- 
cusses “American Policy and English Feeling” in “The 
New Republic” for February 26. He attacks the Presi- 
dent’s policy in quite unmistakable terms, and states that 
“United States action has been limited to a nice and 


scrupulously exact distribution of notes, which by their 
calculated balance have lost their sense of reality and 
their effectiveness. Germany has obviously treated them 
with small respect and the British public have come to 
look for them with a certain amused tolerance _ 


“ Americanism,” by Agnes Repplier (“The Atlantic 
Monthly”), is a defense of President Wilson’s policy. 


“Everybody’s” for January has reprinted a few war 
dispatches from the newspapers of 1863. 


Rev. Everett Stackpole’s article on “The Birthplace of 
General John Sullivan” in the current number of the 
“Granite Monthly” presents some interesting glimpses of 
Revolutionary life in New Hampshire. 


Sidney Low’s article on “ The Orientation of History” in 
the “ Fortnightly ” for February, is most interesting. He 
closes by predicting that “in the light of all that is hap- 
pening history will have less encouragement to pursue 
that somewhat arid path of generalization and abstraction 
which the feet of Clio never tread with ease. It may be 
tempted to go back to description, narrative and biogra- 
phy; and will not be less instructive, or in any real sense, 
less scientific on that account.” 


“Batoche: A Forgotten Capital,” by H. W. Hewitt 
(“The Canadian Magazine” for March), is an interesting 
account of the Saskatchewan. 


Dr. Charles H. McCarthy discusses “ National Prepared- 
ness as Illustrated by American History” in “ The Cath- 
olic World” for March, and dwells at length on the fact 
that America’s policy has never been one of national pre- 
paredness. 


The Bamff Charter, 1232-1703, is ably discussed by Sir 
Archibald Geikie in the “Scottish Historical Review” for 
January, under the title of “A Scottish Charter-Chest.” 
Out of a dry-as-dust collection he has produced an inter- 
esting picture of early Scottish life. 


Professor Carl Darling Buck, of the University of Chi- 
cago, in an article entitled, “ Language and the Sentiment 
of Nationality ” (“American Political Science Quarterly,” 
February, 1916), endeavors to distinguish between race and 
nationality, and to illustrate the relation between language 
and nationality from the minor people of Eastern Europe. 


Biard D’Annet’s “After the War, the Reorganization of 
Our Colonial System,” in “ Le Correspondant” for January, 
calls attention to the past mistakes of the French gov- 
ernment’s colonial policy, due to its inability to recognize 
that sovereignty should be divided between the conquered 
and the conquerors. He also outlines a suggestion for re- 
form in this line. 


The “Deutsche Rundschau” for January contains the 
fourth and last installment of Herman Freiherr von 
Egloffstein’s edition of Carl Bertuch’s Diary of the Con- 
gress of Vienna. 


“The National Review” for February, 1916, has an in- 
teresting article by Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw, entitled, 
“Democratic Control,” an attack upon the “Union of 
Democratic Control” which he characterizes as “ the most 
dangerous of all [organizations] because it is at once 
powerful and specious, malignant and hypocritical, bold 
and secretive, and, further, because it is a fruitful parent 
and lavish foster-parent of other deleterious organiza- 
tions.” 


“The Failure of Sir Edward Grey,” by R. W. Seton- 
Watson (“English Review,” February, 1916), is an attack 
on the military policy of the subject, whose past service, 
however signal, cannot atone for his long series of blunders. 
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IReports from 
The Historical Field ° 


NOTES. 


“My Experiences as a Prisoner of War in Germany and 
How I Escaped,” by E. M. F., in the January “ Black- 
wood’s,” is a valuable addition to war stories. 

“The Outlook” has just issued a little four-page circular 
containing a brief address on “ Patriotism” by Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, “ The Salute to the Flag,” stanzas from “America ” 
and “ The Star Spangled Banner.” 

“New York’s Place in History” is the title of a paper 
by Dr. Sherman Williams, of the State Department of 
Education, which appears in the Journal of the New York 
State Teachers’ Association for March, 1916. 


Persons interested in “ The Culture Epoch Theory” will 
find a severe arraignment of this method of teaching in the 
“Catholic Educational Review” for March, 1916 (Vol. II, 
page 233), where Thomas E. Shields dwells upon the bru- 
talizing influences of this method. 


The Friends’ Select School of Philadelphia has issued 
two educational bulletins giving quotations from a num- 
ber of prominent educators upon the topics, “ The Private 
School: Its Future and Value in the Community,” and 
“Should Boys and Girls Be in School Together.” 


The “Review of Reviews” furnishes each month to 
teachers a series of topics and questions which is called 
“Teachers’ Service.” The work in civics and history is 
conducted by Dr. A. C. Bryan, Head of the History Depart- 
ment of the High School of Commerce, New York City. 

“How Much Ohio History Should Be Taught” is a 
question which is answered by Professor Martzolff, of Ohio 
University, in the February number of “The Ohio 
Teacher.” The author urges the use of local history work 


wherever it is possible to use it in illustrating the general 
history of the country. 


An appreciation of a life devoted to the teaching of his- 
tory is found in the article upon “William George 
MecGuckin,” a professor of history in the College of the 
City of New York. The tribute, accompanied by an ex- 
cellent portrait of Professor McGuckin, appeared in the 
“Evening Post, Saturday Magazine,” for February 12, 
1916, and is the work of Dr. J. S. Schapiro, one of Pro- 
fessor McGuckin’s .colleagues in the City College. 


“Specific Tests versus General Tests of Service and Per- 
sonality” is the title of a recent issue of “ Public 
Service,” published by the Institute for Publie Service, 51 
Chambers Street, New York City. The leaflet gives a very 
valuable analysis of specific desirable qualities and specific 
objectionable qualities for use in estimating the ability of 
librarians. Almost identical tests could be used for testing 
the value of history teachers. 


Leaflet, No. 40, of the (English) Historical Association 
is devoted to a bibliography of ancient history. The lists 
are divided under the following topics: Courses in General 
Histories of Antiquity, Oriental History, General Greek 
History, General Roman History, Special periods—Greece, 
Special periods, Rome, Special Districts, Special Topics, and 
Reference Books and Periodicals. Copies of the Leaflet can 
be obtained from Miss M. B. Curran, 22 Russell Square, 
W. C., London, England. 


The present status of history in the State of New York 
is as follows: The work is based upon the syllabus issued 
in 1910, with the following changes: (1) that special credit 


for notebook work in history is no longer given, although 
it is recommended that library and notebook work in his- 
tory be done wherever possible. (2) Special questions on 
the required readings in the various history courses are no 
longer given in the examinations; but the other regula- 
tions concerning required readings are still in effect, and 
credit is given for special readings upon certificate. 


“The School World” (London) for February, 1916, con- 
tains an article by Sir Oliver Lodge, discussing the influ- 
ence of the war upon education, and urging that the schools 
take up the arts of peace rather than those of war in the 
rehabilitation of education which will necessarily foilow 
the war. The same number contains a paper by Alexander 
Farquharson, Which shows the influence of the war upon 
the teaching of civics. The writer says, “Let mutual 
service and love—which is its interior motive and reflec- 
tion—be the Alpha and Omega of civie teaching.” 


The tenth annual meeting of the (English) Historical 
Association was held at University College, London, on Fri- 
day, January 7 and 8. The topics discussed were: “ The 
Teaching of Naval and Military History,” which was 
treated by Mr. J. 8. Corbett, Mr. T. Seeccombe, Mr. G. Cal- 
lendar, Mr. H. W. Hodges, Mr. R. C. Burn, Mr. J. E. Morris, 
Miss Reid. “'The Teaching of Imperial History” was the 
topic of a second session, and the discussion was partici- 
pated in by Sir Charles P. Lucas, Prof. H. E. Egerton, 
Mr. G. R. Parkin, Prof. Ramsay Muir, Mr. Sidney Low and 
Prof. Pollard, and others. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. (26 Broadway, New York 
City), has sent to the MaGazine a copy of “ The Colorado 
Industrial Plan,” containing the scheme for employees’ 
representation or an “industrial constitution;” and the 
agreement which has been adopted at the Coal and [ron 
Mines of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. between the 
company and its employees. The pamphlet also contains 
a reprint upon “Labor, Capital—Partners” from the 
“ Atlantic Monthly” for January, 1916, and two ad- 
dresses delivered by J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., while in Colorado 
in October, 1915. 


An important article entitled, “ Lincoln and Missouri,” 
by Walter B. Stevens, appeared in the “ Missouri Historical 
Review” for January, 1916 (Vol. 10, No. 2). The study 
occupies over fifty pages of the “ Review,” and deals with 
Lincoln’s relations to Missouri from 1857 to the time of 
Lincoln’s last letter relating to Missouri which was written 
on February 20, 1865. The subject is divided into a num- 
ber of topics, among which are Lincoln and Missouri, 1857- 
1860, Lincoln’s Nomination, Lincoln and the Blairs, Fre- 
mont and Missouri, Compensated Abolishment, Schofield 
and Missouri, the Missouri Committee of Seventy, and 
Lincoln’s Reconstruction Policy. 


The January number of “The Journal of Negro His- 
tory” contains the following articles: “The Negroes 
of Cincinnati Prior to the Civil War” by Carter G. Wood- 
son; “The Story of Maria Louise Moore and Fannie M. 
Richards” by W. B. Hartgrove; “The Passing Tradition 
and the African Civilization” by Monroe N. Work; and 
“The Mind of the African Negro as reflected in his Pro- 
verbs” by A. O. Stafford. There are documents illustrat- 
ing the negro thought in the eighteenth century and show- 
ing the rise of early negro churches in Georgia and the 
West Indies. Reviews of recent books upon the Negro are 
also included. 


The annual report of the World Peace Foundation (40 
Mt. Vernon Street, Boston), shows a year of much ac- 
tivity upon the part of the Foundation. The work among 
colleges, universities and normal schools was particularly 
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strong; assistance was given to the development of peace 
movement in women’s clubs and various associations of 
American women; and the student club movement re- 
sulted in strengthening the organization in some places 
and in the establishment of new clubs in a number of 
Institutions. Thirty-six student organizations are now 
associated with the Federation of Clubs. The publications 
of the Foundation during the year have been of a note- 
worthy character, bringing together much of the diplomatic 
correspondence relating to the war. 


Henry J. Fletcher, professor of law in the University 
of Minnesota, has a carefully expressed study of “Our 
Divided Country” in the “Atlantic” for February ‘The 
division is largely due to our large immigrant population, 
and this source of national weakness affects the mobiliza- 
tion of our spiritual forces as well as our physical ones. 
The remedy for the situation is two-fold: to reverse our 
policy in regard to naturalization, by withholding it from 
the unfit, and cancelling it where it has been unwerthily 
bestowed; and to mould the youth of foreign ancestry into 
Americans as soon as possible. 


The Texas History Teachers’ Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 2, is 
devoted mainly to the subject of “The Functional Value 
of High School History.” Prof. Frederic Duncalf leads 
with an article upon this topic, in which he gives as the 
principal values of history, informational value, the ability 
to interpret the present through the experience of the 
past, disciplinary value, and the development of the judg- 
ment. Mr. M. L. Arnold, of San Marcos, discussed the pos- 
sibility of increasing history values by omitting useless 
memory data. The principal article, however, is by Mr. 
W. P. Webb, of the Cuero High School, in which he shows 
how the functional value of history can be increased by 
the problem method of presentation. His paper will be 
printed in the History TeAcner’s MAGAZINE in the near 
future. Prof. Barker contributes brief selections of source 
readings in Texas history. 


The Drama League of America prepared a pamphlet 
upon “The Shakespearean Tercentenary,” containing sug- 
gestions for school and college celebrations of the Tercen- 
tenary of Shakespeare’s death in 1916. Copies of the 
pamphlet can be obtained from the Drama League, 511 
Eleventh Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., for ten cents 
each, with considerable reduction in price upon quantities. 
The suggestions comprise various programs for schools 
adapted for use in the lowest grades of the elementary 
schools, as well as for high school classes. There are also 
detailed instructions for other forms of celebration, in- 
cluding “A Shakespearean Festival,” “Frolic of the Flow- 
ers,” “A Normal School Festival,” “A Pageant Wagon,” 
and forms of students and faculty co-operation in the 
school festival. There are also suggestions concerning the 
treatment of Shakespeare’s plays for school purposes, and 
bibliographical aids in the study and staging of Shake- 
speare’s plays. 

Quoting Professor Bourne to the effect that European 
methods of teaching history should not be transferred me- 
chanically to American practice, the writer of an article in 
“Philippine Education” for January, 1916, urges a similar 
care in the teaching of history in the Philippines. 
“American methods of teaching history should not be 
transferred mechanically to Philippine practice. ... What 
may be suited admirably to the needs of the American may 
not take sufficient account of the individuality of the 
Filipino. An adequate method must be the outcome of a 
careful study of the Filipino pupil or student, and a wise 
and sympathetic consideration of the benefits which he 
should derive from his work in history.” “In order that 


the Filipino pupil may finish his course with a fair ae- 
quaintance with his company’s past in relation to its pres. 
eng and future, it is desirable that the teacher show the 
continuous stream of events, working step by step, 
through the long period of years. The topics should be 
arranged so as to picture logically the pre-Spanish condi- 
tions, the discovery and conquest, the Spanish regime, and 
the period of American administration.” The writer urges 
the study of typical and significant events in Philippine 
history in order that the pupils may understand the politi- 
cal, social and industrial world about them. Historie 
figures like Rizal, Mabini and Luna, and events like the 
Revolution, furnish ample opportunity for the inculeation 
of patriotism, a patriotism that does not follow racial 
lines, but one that is pure, liberal and humanized. 


The California Historical Survey Commission was cre- 
ated by an act of the California Legislation Committee, 
June 12, 1915. The commission is composed of three mem- 
bers appointed by the Governor. The purpose of the com- 
mission is to make a survey of materials on local history 
within the State of California by investigating documents 
in local depositories and in the possession of private indi- 
viduals. The commission, as appointed, consists of Hon. 
John S. Davis, Grand President of the Native Sons of the 
Golden West; Dr. Herbert E. Bolton, Professor of American 
History in the University of California; Mr. James M. 
Guinn, Secretary and Curator of the Southern California 
Historical Society. The commission has appointed Owen 
C. Coy as secretary and archivist, and has entrusted him 
with the general supervision of the field work of the com- 
mission. An Advisory Committee, composed of persons 
having experience with dealing with the materials of Cali- 
fornia history has been appointed as follows: Dr. H. Morse 
Stephens, Sather Professor of History at the University 
of California; Dr. Ephraim D. Adams, Professor of History 
at Stanford University; Rev. Joseph M. Gleason, member 
of the American Historical Association; Dr. Rockwell D. 
Hunt, Professor of Economics and History at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California; Mrs. Margaret V. Allen, See- 
retary of the Pioneer and Historical Society, San Diego; 
Dr. Charles E. Chapman, Assistant Professor of California 
History at the University of California; Miss Eudora 
Garoutte, California Department, State Library, Sacra- 
mento; and Mr. Charles B. Turrill, San Francisco. The 
address of the secretary, Mr. Owen C. Coy, is 2473 Prince 
Street, Berkeley, Cal. 


CONFERENCES ON HISTORY TEACHING. 


The Examination Division of the State Education De- 
partment of New York is arranging for a series of con- 
ferences to be held throughout the State during the spring 
of 1916. The purpose is to afford an opportunity for the 
discussion of practical class room problems which arise in 
the teaching of such subjects. Conferences are held usually 
on Saturday mornings from 9 to 12 o’clock or later. They 
are held in different parts of the State, and are open to all 
principals and teachers of history. The history conferences 
are in charge of Mr. Avery W. Skinner. 


CORRELATION OF HISTORY AND OTHER SUBJECTS. 


Several conferences were held in London, England, Janu- 
ary 5th to 7th, to discuss ways in which history may be 
taught in conjunction with other subjects in the curri- 
culum. The first conference was with reference to the 
teaching of European history in connection with modern 
languages. There was a desire, among the language teach- 
ers, to subordinate history to the language and to have it 
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taught by the language teachers as an appendage to their 
main study. A representative of the Historical Associa- 
tion objected to this policy, but advocated close and cor- 
dial co-operation. Among the measures of mutual help 
proposed were (1) formulation of the parallel syllabi, (2) 
the use of French and German text-books in history 
classes, (3) the use of historical reading books in French 
and German classes. 

“Training for Citizenship” was the topic discussed at a 
second conference held on January 6. In this the speakers 
dwelt upon the possibility of teaching civics in connection 
with history, geography and ethics, as well as other vari- 
ous practical measures of training public spirit. No gen- 
eral stress was laid on formal instruction in citizenship, 
but much attention to indirect methods in connection with 
the teaching of other subjects. 

“The Relation of Geography and History Teaching in 
Schools ” was discussed at a third conference held at Uni- 
versity College on January 7. Prof. Ramsay Muir at- 
tended as a representative of the Historical Association. 
The discussion was not of a very specific character, deal- 
ing largely with generalizations, but three contentions 
made by Mr. Muir seemed to be generally assented to: (1) 
that the historian did not yet make sufficient use of 
geography in his teaching; (2) at the same time in some 
quarters there is a tendency toward an over-emphasis of 
the geographical explanation of historical events which 
may lead to an unhealthy materialism, and (3) that the 
greatest advantage from both subjects can be gained by 
treating them separately, and not trying to merge them 
into a single subject. 


DEPARTMENT OF HISTORICAL RESEARCH, CAR- 
NEGIE INSTITUTE OF WASHINGTON. 


The tenth annual report of Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, 
Director of the Department of Historical Research of the 
Carnegie Institute of Washington, has been received. It 
covers the period from November 1, 1914, to October 31, 
1915. No volumes have been published for the department 
during the year, but four manuscripts have been com- 
pleted. These are as follows: “A Guide to the Material for 
American History in the Archives of Switzerland and Aus- 
tria,” prepared by Prof. Albert B. Faust, of Cornell Uni- 
versity; “A Descriptive Catalogue of the Material for 
United States History in That Section of the Archives of 
the Indies which is Called ‘ Papeles Procedentes de la Isla 
de Cuba,’” prepared by Mr. R. R. Hill; “Guide to the 
Material for American History in the Archives of Russia,” 
prepared by Prof. Frank A. Golder; and last, the first vol- 
ume of Miss F. S. Davenport’s collections of “ Treaties Be- 
tween European Powers Relating to American History,” 
extending through the treaties of 1648. 

In other directions the work of the department has 
progressed during the year. Dr. W. G. Leland has brought 
his studies upon the French archives nearly to completion, 
and nothing further can be done upon this work until the 
archives of the French Foreign Office are reopened, which 
probably will not be until after the close of the war. In 
Seville 2,500 photographs have been taken of certain Louis- 
jana documents in the archives of the Indies. Ten prints 
have been made from each negative, and it will be possible 
to furnish copies of these to subscribers who desire to pur- 
chase the series at cost. 

The sketches for two divisions of the “Atlas of the His- 
torical Geography of the United States” have been com- 
pleted by Dr. C. O. Paullin; these sections illustrate the 


‘history of presidential elections and the vote in the House 


of Representatives upon thirty-two important measures of 


national legislation. Prof. R. H. Whitbeck has prepared a 
general base-map showing contours and elevations which 
will be used for many of the maps showing industrial and 
economic features. Prof. Whitbeck has nearly completed a 
series of maps showing the growth of railroad and other 
lines of transportation. 

Progress has also been made upon the volumes of 
“Letters of Delegates to the Continental Congress” and 
upon “ Proceedings and Debates of Parliament Respecting 
North America from 1585-1783.” The work in contempla- 
tion includes the publication of the manuscripts, already 
completed, and the continuance of the work upen the Atlas, 
Letters of Delegates to the Continental Congress, Debates 
of Parliament and the European Treaties. No important 
piece of work in European archives is in contemplation 
until after the close of the war. Even in neutral coun- 
tries it is difficult to carry on satisfactory work under 
present conditions. The Director hopes to turn the atten- 
tion of his department to the study of the West India 
Islands and their relations, particularly commercial, to 
the United States. 


PATRIOTISM. 


A nation is made great, not by its fruitful acres, but by 
the men who cultivate them; not by its great forests, bub 
by the men who use them; not by its mines, but by the 
men who work in them; not by its railways, but by the 
men who build and run them. America was a great land 
when Columbus discovered it; Americans have made of it 
a great nation. 

In 1776 our fathers had a vision of a new nation “ con- 
ceived in liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal.” Without an army they fought 
the greatest of existing world empires that they might 
realize this vision. A third of a century later, without a 
navy they fought the greatest navy in the world that they 
might win for their nation the freedom of the seas. Half 
a century later they fought through an unparalleled Civil 
War that they might establish for all time on this con- 
tinent the inalienable right of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. A third of a century later they fought to 
emancipate an oppressed neighbor, and, victory won, gave 
back Cuba to the Cubans, sent an army of schoolmasters to 
educate for liberty the Filipinos, asked no war indemnity 
from their vanquished enemy, but paid him liberally for 
his property. Meanwhile they offered land freely to any 
farmer who would live upon and cultivate it, opened to 
foreign immigrants on equal terms the door of industrial 
opportunity, shared with them. political equality, and pro- 
vided by universal taxation for universal education. 

The eynic who can see in this history only a theme for 
his egotistical satire is no true American, whatever his 
parentage, whatever his birthplace. He who looks with 
pride upon this history which his fathers have written by 
their heroic deeds, who accepts with gratitude the inherit- 
ance which they have bequeathed to him, and who highly 
resolves to preserve this inheritance unimpaired and to 
pass it on to his descendants enlarged and enriched, is a 
true American, be his birthplace or his parentage what it 
may. LYMAN ABBOTT. 
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BOOK IREVIEWS 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR WAYLAND J. CHASE, 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


EpMONDS, FRANKLIN Spencer. Ulysses S. Grant. Ameri- 
can Crisis Biographies. Philadelphia: Jacobs & Co., 
1915. Pp. 376. $1.25. 


This volume is added proof of the usefulness of the Crisis 
series of biographies, and will rank well with the better 
volumes of the series. It is no special plea, but rather an 
effort to evaluate as correctly as possible the life and 
services of this great American. 

The work consists of fifteen chapters, three appendixes 
and a bibliography. Appendix “A” contains an exchange 
of letters between Grant and Sherman after the former’s 
nomination for the office of Lieutenant-General had been 
sent to the Senate. Appendix “B” gives Grant’s orders 
in May, 1864, which in the reviewer’s judgment adds lit- 
tle to the value of the book. The last appendix contains 
all the correspondence (nine letters) between Grant and 
Lee relative to the surrender at Appomattox, and will be 
appreciated by those who have access to a very limited 
amount of source material. 

As might be inferred, the bulk of the volume deals with 
military affairs of the Civil War period, and is very well 
done if one considers the limited space at the author’s 
command. A good resume of the Mexican War and the 
Americanization of the territory acquired by that war is 
given, though little is said of the causes of the war. 
Grant’s presidency is discussed in one chapter of twenty- 
three pages, which seems rather brief when we recall the 
present strong tendency to emphasize our post-bellum his- 
tory. In this chapter perhaps, more than any other, the 
author adheres closer to the strictly biographical per- 
spective. Three paragraphs (pp. 304-5, 309, and 312-3) 
direct attention to most of the scandals of the time and 
bring out Grant’s weakness in the selection of subordi- 
nates, ultra-loyalty to intriguing friends, and his nepotism. 
While one does not feel that the author spares Grant, yet 
there are a few omissions which are quite conspicuous for 
their absence, such as the acceptance of Macdonald’s $1,750 
team carriage, ete. 

The chapter, “Closing Years,” deals with Grant’s tour 
around the world, his business ventures and the writing of 
his “Memoirs.” The last chapter, “Grant the Man,” is 
the key to the understanding of much of the apparent 
contradictions in the life and character of him whom Ed- 
monds calls “the ideal of a soldier of a republic.” 

There is no reason why high school teachers and their 
students should pass over the Civil War period without 
reading this very helpful and well-written little volume. 


Monmouth College. D. C. SHILLING. 


Tue Papers or ARCHIBALD D. Murpuey. Edited by 
William Henry Hoyt, A.M. Publications of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission. Two volumes. Ral- 
eigh, 1914. 


Archibald D. Murphey (1777-1832) was a distinguished 
citizen of North Carolina, serving his State as legislator 
and judge, and as patron of internal improvements and 
education. His letters and more formal papers, here care- 
fully arranged and edited, have considerable value to the 
national as well as the local historian. They have no 
special significance for the history teacher save as they 
indicate a laudable type of work for the local historical 
association. 


Macy, JESSE, AND GANNAWAY, JoHN W. Comparative Free 
Government. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1915, 
Pp. vii, 754. $2.25. 


“The comparative study of government is particularly 
valuable for the student just beginning his work in 
political science. It not only brings knowledge of funda- 
mental principles, but gives breadth of view and develops 
sympathetic appreciation of what peoples of other races 
and nationalities are doing to meet the demands of modern 
society. It is the most effective safeguard against the 
narrow, intolerant provincialism and the cheap chauvinism 
which characterize the attitude of so many persons, and 
which are so great an obstacle in the path of genuine 
political progress. The authors of this book are firm in 
the belief that the basic course in political science should 
be comparative in nature. It is a profound pity that go 
many men and women enter upon the duties of citizenship 
in complete ignorance of what the nations of the world 
are doing to achieve self-government. 

“A word concerning the plan and purpose of the chapters 
that follow should be given. The purpose is not primarily 
a comparative study of existing governments, but a study 
of the various processes and institutions by which free 
government is being attained. In this is found one of the 
book’s distinctive features. The aim is not to give a mass 
of detail concerning each of the governments considered, 
but to treat of the rise and present status of democracy 
by means of the most important contributing types, em- 
phasizing those aspects which throw light on the main 
theme. In this way the student is made acquainted with 
the essential features of the world’s free governments as 
they are now constituted.” 

The reviewer has so long held the views expressed by 
the authors in the foregoing paragraphs from their preface 
that he takes the liberty of presenting his own thoughts in 
their words. In this volume they supply for such a course 
the only single text-book suitable for such work that has 
appeared since Wilson’s “The State.” The following 
further indication of the contents of the volume may be 
added: 394 pages are given to the government of the 
United States, 155 to that of England; 48 to France; 22 
to Germany; 35 to Switzerland; 7 to the small States of 
Europe; 34 to the countries of South America, and 12 to 
federation and democracy. Appended is a book list of over 
four hundred well-selected titles, and a rather formidable 
list of cases in American constitutional law. 

The main obstacle in the way of a course of the sort 
had in mind by the authors, a course of the sort that 
every American youth should be required to complete be- 
fore he is given any sort of college degree, is that teach- 
ers for it are scarce. In the small college particularly, 
the teacher has so many other things to do in addition to 
conducting this course that it is next to impossible for 
him to keep that command of the field of political reform 
which makes it possible for him to conduct such a course 
with a confidence that will secure the active co-operation 
of the students. It may be that the discussion would be 
more useful to such teachers if it centered upon a needed 
reform for each chapter, rather than upon the description 
of the government of a separate country. But it is easy 
to criticise. To paraphrase Shaw’s famous mot, “ Those 
who can, write; those who can’t, review.” The present 
book is the one for the teacher to select who needs a one- 
volume text for an introductory college class in compara- 
tive government. If he wants to use several volumes in 
one course he may prefer Ogg or Lowell on European gov- 
ernment, with Bryce, Beard or some other author on Ameri- 
can institutions. Epoar DAWSON. 


Hunter College. 
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Hit, Davin JAyNe. The People’s Government. New 


York: D. Appleton & Co., 1913. Pp. 286. $1.25. 


Mr. Hill traces the development of political organization 
through its primitive stages up to the conditions found in 
the government of the United States. The chief charac- 
teristic of the State in earlier times, he finds, to be the 
power to enforce its decisions against the will of the indi- 
vidual. Gradually this concept yields to one in which pub- 
lic authority is seen to be not a force outside of and op- 
posed to the interests of the citizen, but one intended to 
safeguard and forward his proper ambitions. The idea 
that law is a sovereign decree gives place to the concept 
of law as a mutual obligation. Instead of being imposed 
upon the citizen, the citizen becomes its maker. The con- 
cept of liberty thus becomes reconciled with that of au- 
thority. Man enjoys freedom within the State, and as a 
part of it rather than as a being whose freedom of action 
is limited by an unreasoning power to compel obedience. The 
later chapters demonstrate the value of constitutions as a 
stabilizing influence controlling transitory public opinion. 
The author finds the judicial authority to declare laws 
unconstitutional a beneficent feature of our government, 
which far from bringing the creation of a judicial 
oligarchy, is in practice one of the most important safe- 
guards of the rights of individuals. 

For the beginner the argument presented here does not 
take the place of such discussions as Garner’s “ Introduc- 
tion to Political Science” or Wilson’s “ The State.” The 
book is valuable rather as a summary to bind together the 
philosophy of government which the more advanced stu- 
dent will have studied in detail in works covering narrower 
fields. CHESTER LLOYD JONES. 
University of Wisconsin. 


Grecc, FRANK M. The Founding of a Nation: The Story 
of the Pilgrim Fathers and the Beginnings of American 
Democracy, as told in the Journals of Francis Beau- 
mont, Cavalier. 2 vols. Cleveland: The Arthur H. 
Clark Co., 1915. Pp. 339, 346. $7.50. 


The love story of two creatures of fancy is interwoven 
with the facts of the voyage and early settlement of the 
Plymouth colonists. The author is not a master of the art 
and mysteries of the romancer, and his attempt in this 
field will elicit no great response from the devotee of lit- 
erary fiction. The author hews close to the realities of 
his subject, but he contributes little that is new and im- 
portant to the serious student. It may be that it is neces- 
sary to resort to the device of interlacing the hard facts 
of history with the fancies of the imagination to allure 
the interest of the present generation in the life of the 
past. The popularity of Parkman and Prescott proclaim 
otherwise. The romance and atmosphere of the Spanish 
conquistadores or of the French missionaries and explorers 
move in the pages of these great writers. And there is 
the disadvantage of the length and cost of Mr. Gregg’s 
work. Two large volumes of nearly seven hundred pages 
of rich paper, expensive type, uncut edges and gilt top, 
display the printer’s arts and evidence literary spend- 
thriftness. The best story of the high courage, firm con- 
victions and hard adversities of the Pilgrims, and lacking 
nothing in the telling, is still to be found in the words of 
Governor William Bradford. W. T. Roor. 


The University of Wisconsin. 


Sanpwick, Ricwarp L. How to Study and What to 
Study. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1915. Pp. v, 170. 

60 cents. 
A high school principal holding the theory that pupils 
“have a right to as much and as expert coaching on how 


to study lessons from books as they receive on how to play 
football” had been giving his pupils talks .on the general 
principles of effective study. These so that other pupils 
may have them he now commits to print along with ten 
brief chapters evaluating the high school studies, and two 
others, one of which sets forth the vocational opportunity 
presented by each of four of the older professions, and 
the other answers and question, What is efficiency? One 
appendix supplies some statistics on the economic value of 
education, and another a list of books on vocations. 


ApeL, A. H. The American Indian as a Slaveholder and 
Secessionist. Vol. I. Cleveland: The Arthur H. Clark 
Co., 1915. Pp. 394. Three volumes. $12.50. 


This is the first to be issued of a series of three volumes 
designed to treat of the Indians, or rather, of the 
“colonized or reservation ” Indians, in relation to the Civil 
War. This volume takes events to the spring of 1862. 
It has an internal unity based on the negotiations of 
treaties between the Confederacy and the Indians, and it 
is separately indexed. Its make-up evinces the usual lav- 
ishness of the publishers to whom American historians and 
the public interested in history are so much indebted. 
Nor has the author failed to make this expenditure his- 
torically effective. The three portraits and four maps are 
as well chosen as they are admirably reproduced, and the 
apparatus of notes, appendices and text quotations answers 
the most exacting standards of scholarship, while its use 
is rendered easy by the skilful selection of type. 

Somewhat over half the material included consists of 
documents here published for the first time. In fact, it is 
an illustration of the originality of Miss Abel’s contribu- 
tion that nearly all her research has been in MSS. She 
opens a new and practically untouched chapter of Ameri- 
ean history. Rhodes does not mention Indians from 1854 
to 1877; Miss Abel has made it impossible for anyone to 
rewrite the history of the period, even on a smaller scale, 
without referring to them. She has previously shown her 
ability to handle this new material which she is bringing 
to light in a scholarly and effective manner, and her re- 
construction in the present volume of a complicated situa- 
tion, from sources colored and at times incomplete, will 
place her reputation upon a sound basis. 

Two defects, however, prevent her, master of the 
material as she is, from becoming an authoritative inter- 
preter of her subject. One is her lack of general back- 
ground. Her discussion of the Dred Scott decision (page 
29) shows a total failure to understand the position of 
the court or of the Southern statesmen with reference to 
the questions involved. More important is the lack of his- 
torical-mindedness. She claims for herself, because of her 
British birth (pages 14-15), absence of sectional bias. 
This freedom is not strikingly noticeable, but, if it exists, 
is more than atoned for by moral bias. Rigidly reared in 
a narrow moral code, she has not yet recovered from the 
shock of finding that it was not observed in the American 
frontier. Confused by what she sees, as was Cotton 
Mather by the warfare from an invisible world, she seeks 
her explanation beyond the evidence; where he supple- 
mented the devil, she supplements motive. Motives stalk 
unashamed through her pages, and they are all bad. Al- 
ways the judge, she is not always obedient to that justice | 
which is the keystone of her moral conceptions, for she 


- occasionally indulges herself in innuendo (pages 30, 83). 


In at least one case she creates a base motive by pure— 
that is, unassisted—reason (pages 108-110). She nowhere 
exhibits charity, to which, albeit grudgingly, her religious 
progenitors gave recognition, and which is the fundamental 
principle of that sympathetic understanding which must 
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characterize the real historian. The whole advance of the 
American frontier was a disgraceful adventure of unprin- 
cipled men, moved by covetousness and ambition. Six 
lines, which ignore the whole distinction between policy 
and practice, which must, one hopes, betray a total ignor- 
ance of the activities of Washington, Jefferson, and J. Q. 
Adams, suffice to condemn the whole Indian policy, or 
rather lack of policy, of the United States from 1789 to 
1916. Unless Miss Abel abandons the air of withholding 
her skirts from the mud while making her observations 
with a lorgnette, her researches, while immensely valua- 
able, will not lead her to a work of interpretative history. 


The University of Wisconsin. RUSSELL Fisu. 


Petit-DUTAILLIS, CHARLES. Studies and Notes Supple- 
mentary to Stubbs’ Constitutional History, Vol. LI. 
Translated by W. F. Waugh. Manchester: The Uni- 
sity Press. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1914. 
Pp. 147-316. $1.50, net. 


The first volume of the Studies and Notes was published 
in English in 1908, and treated of about a dozen topics. 
This deals with but two: The Forest, and the Causes and 
General Characteristics of the Rising of 1381. The study 
upon the Forest occupies somewhat over a hundred pages; 
that upon the Rising of 1381, another fifty. In the latter 
therefore we can expect little more than a summary of the 
recent literature upon the subject. The treatment of the 
Forest, however, contains not merely addenda to such lit- 
erature as Mr. G. J. Turner’s Introduction to Select Pleas 
of the Forest (Selden Society, 1901), but adds more or less 
in the way of constructive suggestion drawn in part from 
French sources. 

The theme is as follows: The laws of the forest sprang 
from the will of the princes, and as such were distinct from 
the common law. ‘This basic distinction rendered life 
within a forest jurisdiction more or less of a burden to the 
people, who were always restive under it and often rebel- 
lious. In France where forests were relatively of small 
consequence, it did not make such a difference in national 
welfare; but when these arbitrary customs were fastened 
upon England so widely that only six counties were en- 
tirely free from forest jurisdiction, it became of prime im- 
portance. Consequently the contest against the arbitrary 
rule of foresters and the extension of the forest limits was 
waged with unremitting vigor. This explains the frequent 
appearance in the important constitutional documents of 
references to the forests. 

Henry I enlarged the forests “and probably increased 
rather than lightened the severity of the forest law.” 
“From now to the end of the Middle Ages, periods of de- 
cline and progress succeed one another, according as the 
power of the crown wanes or waxes. The ‘ disafforest- 
ments’ soon begin, interrupted by new afforestations. The 
forest law, systematized by the lawyers, but feebly de- 
fended by them—doubtless because it was scarcely defen- 
sible—soon undergoes violent attacks at the hands of the 
nobles, and from the reign of John gradually decays. Its 
history is now bound up with the history of the Constitu- 
tion, until, having become harmless, it ceases to be the 
theme of complaints and falls into obscurity.” 

By the time of Edward III, “the trees were no longer 
regarded as sacred.” “The well-being of the population 
was set above the preservation of cover for the game; and 
this alone was a revolutionary change.” During the 
anarchy of the fifteenth century the forest law was almost 
suspended. During the reigns of Edward VI, Mary, and 
Elizabeth, hunting was not esteemed by the sovereigns, and 
little of their forest rights survived. The rights of hunt- 


ing descended only to the landed aristocracy, however, and 
in 1390 Parliament made hunting, in the words of the 
statute, “the sport of the gentle,” which in the main it 
has since continued to be. In France, on the other hand, 
the hunting prerogatives of the King, as compared with 
those of the nobles, increased after the fourteenth cen- 
tury. “While in England the landed aristocracy acquired 
the right of the chase, in France the king seized it to his 
exclusive advantage. He allowed the nobles to hunt; but 
merely for his own pleasure, and at the cost of untold 
sufferings on the part of the peasantry, he established vast 
“ capitaineries,” which in many respects recall the English 
Forest of the Middle Ages. On the eve of the French 
Revolution, the damage done to cultivation by the king’s 
game and huntsmen was one of the causes of the exaspera- 
tion of the peasantry, and it is from the English traveler 
Young that we have the most vigorous description of the 
distress and indignation caused by the king’s hunting- 
rights. It might almost be said that the institution of the 
Forest, born among the Franks and transported to Eng- 
land, had afterwards returned from England to France. In 
both countries it was one of the most odious fruits of arbi- 
trary power.” Hl. L. CANNON, 


Stanford University. 


Ciarp, Epwin J. Economic Aspects of the War. Neutral 
Rights, Belligerent Claims and American Commerce in 
the Years 1914-1915. New Haven: The Yale Univer- 
sity Press. Pp. xiv, 340. $1.50, net 


This story of international lawlessness during the first 
year of the great war is an excellent survey of a situation 
to which few Americans who favor Great Britain have 
given sufficient attention. The author first states the 
rights of neutrals under international law, and declares 
that the economic war which both sides are waging violates 
these rights, and is hurting neutrals about as much as the 
belligerents. He then goes on to describe how the British 
Orders in Council have changed the accepted rules of in- 
ternational law in order to shut off the flow of supplies of 
non-contraband or conditional contraband articles or 
products to Germany, and how this has affected our export 
trade. He shows how the British policy absolutely broke 
up established trade arrangements in force before the war, 
and explains how the large increase of our exports to neu- 
tral countries was largely due to the necessity of getting 
those goods from the United States instead of from Ger- 
many and other belligerent countries as before the war. 

Chapters five and six deal especially with the blockade 
established in March, 1915, and explain the elaborate ar- 
rangements made with certain neutral countries to prevent 
their imports from being sent on to Germany. Next, in 
two lengthy chapters, the author takes up the cotton situa- 
tion, and shows how the outbreak of the war and the later 
British policies have hurt our cotton producers. Chapters 
nine and ten do the same for copper. After that he takes 
up the general export situation. He concludes that up to 
July, 1915, our exports were largely foodstuffs, with only 
a relatively small amount of war materials. This has 
benefited the country only “in spots,” while many heavy 
losses have been inflicted by interference with our cus- 
tomary imports. The author finds that there is little like 
lihood of Britain starving Germany into submission. He 
shows that the Germans have already invented substitutes 
for many materials of which the blockade has deprived 
them, and will doubtless invent more. The result is likely 


to be that United States exporters will lose the German 
market, not only during the war, but forever. By sub- 
mitting we are permanently hurting our business, and not 
noticeably contributing to the success of the Allies. The 
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author therefore strongly urges that the United States use 
the power which we have by reason of our vast exports of 
war material and food to force Great Britain and Germany 
to cease violating our rights to trade and travel safely. 

The book is a very enlightening exposition of the situa- 
tion from the points of view of technical international law 
and the business interest of those who have had extensive 
trade relationships with Germany. In many respects 
events since July, 1915, have supported the author’s argu- 
ments. It is naturally more pleasing to pro-Germans than 
to those who favor the Allies, but it is well worth the 
perusal of all. It is rather heavy reading for high school 
pupils, but might possibly be used as a reference book for 
advanced students. CLARENCE PERKINS. 
Ohio State University. 


BOOKS ON HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT PUBLISHED 


IN THE UNITED STATES FROM JANUARY 
29 TO FEBRUARY 26, 1916. 


LIsTeD By CHARLES A. CouLomp, Pu.D. 
American History. 


The rock of Chickamaugua; a story 
crisis. N. Y.: Appleton. 328 pp. 


Altsheler, Joseph A. 
of the western 
$1.30, net. 

Bolton, Reginald P. Relics of the Revolution; ... remains 
of military life in forts and camps on Manhattan 
Island. N. Y.: The author. 214 pp. $2.50. 

Brownson, Howard G. History of the Illinois Central 
Railroad to 1870. Urbana, Ill.: Univ. of Ill. 182 pp. 
$1.25. 

Cole, Alfred, and Whitman, Chas. F. A history of Buck- 
field, Oxford County, Maine. Lewiston, Me.: Lewiston 

758 pp. $5.00, net. 


Journal Co. 

Elliott, Ella Z. Blue book of Schuylkill County, who was 
who and why in interior eastern Pennsylvania in 
colonial days. Pottsville, Pa.: “ Republican” Press. 
456 pp. $3.50. 

Freehoff, Joseph C. America and the canal title. 
Sulley and Kleinteich.| 404 pp. $1.50, net. 

Hischfelder, Max. Facts and dates of United States his- 
tory. Scranton, Pa.: Self-educator Pub. Co. 64 pp. 
25 cents. 

Lovering, Martin. History of the town of Holland, Massa- 
chusetis. Rutland, Vt.: Tuttle Co. 749 pp. $7.50. 

Mercer, Henry C. The Bible in iron: the pictured stoves 
and stoveplates of the Pennsylvania Germans. Doyles- 
town, Pa.: Bucks Co, Hist. Soc. 174 pp. $3.00, net. 

Rose, Arthur P. An illustrated history of Yellow Medi- 
cine County, Minnesota. Marshall, Minn.: Northern 
Hist. Pub. 562 pp. $13.00. 

Ruxton, George F. A. Adventures in Mexico; from Vera 
Cruz to Chihuahua in the days of the Mexican War. 
N. Y.: Outing Pub. Co. 292 pp. $1.00, net. 

Trémaudan, A. H. de. The Hudson Bay road (1498-1915). 
N. Y.: Dutton, 264 pp. $2.50, net. 

Virginia, State Library. A bibliography of Virginia [does 
not include published official documents]. Richmond, 
Va.: The Library. 36-767 pp. 50 cents. 

Wells, Seth J. The siege of Vicksburg, from the diary of 
Seth J. Wells. Detroit, Mich.: W. H. Rowe. 101 pp. 
75 cents. 

Wise, George. 


Em. 


Campaigns and battles of the Army of 


Northern Virginia. N. Y.: Neale Pub. Co. 432 pp. 
$3.00, net. 
Ancient History. 

Clay, Albert T. Miscellaneous inscriptions in the Yale 
Babylonian Collection. New Haven: Yale Univ. 108 
pp. $5.00, net. 

Leaf, Walter. Homer and history. N. Y.: Maemillan. 


366 pp. $3.75, net. 
Wolfson, Arthur M. Ancient civilization; an introduction 


to modern history. N. Y.: Am. Book Co. 129 pp. 60 
cents. 


University of Colorado 


Thirteenth Summer Session, June 26 to August 5, 1916 


In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal conditions for 
summer study and recreation. Courses in thirty depart- 
ments, including Medicine, Ophthalmology and Engineer- 
ing. Able Faculty. Eminent lecturers. Attractive courses 
for teachers. Tuition low. Living expenses reasonable. 
Catalogue on application to Registrar. 


DARTMOVTH COLLEGE 
HANOVER, N. H. 


The Summer Session 


July 6-August 16 Expenses Moderate 
STUDY under a faculty of thirty, offering sixty courses. 


RECREATION at ‘‘the summer playground of America,” 
among the New Hampshire hills. 


COURSES in American History, the Life of the Romans, the 
Teaching of History, the Teaching of Civics. Opportunity for 
graduate study. 


TEACHERS in dary schools will also find helpful courses 
in —_ Languages, Mathematics, Sciences, Physical Educa- 
tion, Public Speaking, and Methods of Teaching. 


For detailed announcement, address JAMES L. McCCONAUGHY, Director 


English History. 

Frost, Severe E. English history Dallas, 
Tex.: Southern Pub, Co. 96 pp. 30 cents. 

Jones, E. R., editor. Selected speeches on British policy, 
1738-1914. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 550 pp. 30 cents, 
net. 

Oxford Pamphlets: 1914-1915. Consecutive numbers bound 
in separate volumes. YV. 19 (Nos. 82-86). N. Y.: Ox- 
ford Univ. 35 cents, net. 

Winbolt, 8. E., compiler. England and Napoleon (1801- 
1815). [English history source books.] N. Y.: Mae- 
millan. 120 pp. 35 cents, net. 


European History. 
The thirteen days; July 23-August 4, 


{outline of]. 


Archer, William. 


1914. N, Y.: Oxford Univ. 224 pp. $1.15, net. 
Batiffol, Louis. ‘The century of the Renaissance [in 
France]. N. Y.: Putnam. 428 pp. $2.50, net. 


Chambry, René. The truth about Louvain. N. Y.: Doran. 
95 pp. 25 cents, net. 

Gerard, William J. The spirit of Italy; observations and 
impressions . . . during the early months of the war 
against Austria. N. Y.: [H. Rogowski, 444 Pearl St.] 
268 pp. 50 cents. 

Mace, W. H., and Tanner, E. P. The story of old Europe 
and young America. N. Y.: Rand, MeNally. 315 pp. 
65 cents. 

Meinecke, Friedrich. The warfare of a _ nation 
deutsche Erhebung von 1914). Worcester, 
Davis Press. 60 pp. $1.00. 

Pitt, W. O. Italy and the unholy alliance. 
224 $1.00, net. 

Rudnitsky, Stefan. The 


(Die 
Mass.: 


N. Y.: Dutton. 


Ukraine and the Ukrainians. 
Jersey City, N. J.: Ukrainian Nat. Council. 36 pp. 
(3 pp. bibl.). 25 cents. 

Satow, Sir Ernest Mason. The Silesian loan and Frederick 
the Great. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 436 pp. $4.75, net. 

Stokes, Hugh. Belgium. N. Y.: Stokes. 143 pp. $3.50, 
net. 

Watson, Thomas E. The house of Hapsburg. Thomson, 
Ga.: Jeffersonian Pub. Co. 96 pp. 50 cents. 

Yarros, Gregory. The Slav peoples: a study outline. 


23 pp. (4% pp. 


White Plains, N. Y.: H. W. Wilson Co. 
25 cents. 


bibl). 
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Miscellaneous. 


Stevenson, A ta. Dramatized scenes from American 
history [for school children]. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 302 pp. 50 cents, net. 

Sykes, Percy M. A history of Persia. In 2 vols. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 544, 565 pp. (6 pp. bibl.). $15.00, net. 

U. 8S. Catholic Hist. Soc. Historical records and studies. 
Vol 8, June, 1915. N. Y.: Benziger. 276 pp. $5.00. 


U. S. Lib. of Congress. Classification, Class C. Auxiliary 
sciences of history. Wash., D. C.: Govt. Pr. Off. 176 
pp. 25 cents. 

Wroth, Lawrence C. A description of federal public docu- 
ments. White Plains, N. Y.: H. W. Wilson Co. 22 
pp. 20 cents. 


Biography. 

Gebhard, Eliz. L. The life and ventures of the original 
John Jacob Astor. Hudson, N. Y.: Bryan Printing Co. 
321 pp. $1.60. 

Tomlinson, Paul G. Trail of Black Hawk. N. Y.: Apple- 
ton. 340 pp. $1.30, net. 

Foraker, Joseph B. Notes of a busy life. In 2 vols. Cin- 
cinnati; Stewart and Kidd. 511, 584 pp. $5.00, net. 

Gray, Thomas, and others. The correspondence of Gray, 
Walpole, West and Ashton (1734-1771). In 2 vols. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 354, 422 pp. $6.75, net. 

Whipple, Wayne. The story of young Abraham Lincoln. 

hila.: Henry Altemus Co. 226 pp. 75 cents. 

Boehmer, Heinrich. Luther in light of recent research. 
N. Y.: Christian Herald. 413 pp. $1.50, net. 

Radzewill, Catherine, Princess. Sovereigns and Statesmen 
of Europe. N. Y.: Funk & Wagnalls. 259 pp. $2.50, 


net. 
Redesvale, A. B. F. Mitford, Baron. Memoirs. In 2 vols. 
N. Y.: Dutton. 396, 420 pp. $12.00, net. 


Washburn, Charles G. ‘Theodore Roosevelt. 
Houghton Mifflin. 245 pp. $1.50, net. 
Fotheringham, J. H., and Williams, L. F. R. Mareo 
Sanudo, conqueror of the Archipelago. N. Y.: Oxford 
Univ. 150 pp. 8% pp. bibl.). $3.40, net. 

Who’s Who, 1916. N. Y.: Maemillan. 2451 pp. $4.00, 
net. 


Boston: 


Government and Politics 
Abbott, James F. Japanese expansion and American poli- 
cies. N. Y.: Macmillan. 267 pp. $1.50, net. 


Bates, Lindell T. Unauthorized diplomatic intercourse by 
American citizens with foreign powers as a criminal 


offence under the laws of the United States. N. Y.: 
The author. 16 pp. $1.00, net. 
Brewer, Daniel C. Rights and duties of neutrals. N. Y.: 
Putnam. 260 pp. $1.25, net. 
Bullard, Arthur. The diplomacy of the great war. N. Y.; 
illan. 344 pp. (6 pp. bibl.). $1.50, net. 
Fowler, Charles N. The national issues of 1916. [Eliza- 


beth, N. J.: The author.] 434 pp. $1.50. 

Hill, Mabel, and Davis, Philip. Civics for new Americans, 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin. 178 pp. 80 cents. 

Iowa. The constitution of the state of Iowa and amend- 

ments from 1857 to 1914, with historical introduction. 

Iowa City, Ia.: State Hist. Soe. 131 pp. 50 cents. 

Robert W. An introduction to Roman-Dutch law. 

N. Y.: Oxford Univ. 360 pp. (5 pp. bibl.). $4.15, net. 

Pyke, Harold R. The law of contraband of war. N. Y.: 
Oxford Univ. 314 pp. $4.15, net. 

Roosevelt, Theodore. Fear God and take your own part. 
N. Y.: Doran. 414 pp. $1.50, net. 

Sayrs, Francis P. Compendium cf local civics, Ohio edi- 
tion. Wilmington, 0.: Union Supply Co. 95 pp. 45 
cents. 


Lee, 


How to Save on Your History Equipment 


High School) showed considerable ingenuity. 


maps were badly needed by the classes. 


ready-made maps could have done. 


The following note from The Florida Schoolroom shows what one progressive 
teacher did in order to make her appropriation for equipment go as far as possible. 
‘*When it came to the question of maps, Miss CaLpwe.. (head of the history work of Pasco 


She felt that the expense for good maps, costing from 
$10.00 to $20.00, conld scarcely be spared because there was so much need for books, and yet large 


“At last the question was solved by the purchase of five large outline maps from the McKinley 
Publishing Company of Philadelphia, at the cost of 20 cents apiece. 
colored and lettered themselves and made an excellent job. 


home-made maps made a more vivid and lasting impression of geographical facts than expensive 


These maps the history pupils 
It is safe to say that the work on these 


‘*This economy in the map line left money enough for the purchase of 38 interesting books, besides 
the $8.10 paid for six 2%-weeks subscriptions to The Independent. 


If you have not used the McKinley Wall Outline Maps, write at once for price 
list and samples stating the period of history in which you are interested. 


McKinley Publishing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


